 SOUTHE- Wis AND THE FIRST CAMPATGN 
_ IN ARKANSAS, 


ies SAML PRENTIS CURTIS, 


(Continued from page 12.) 


moe 
yw ars _ COLER—25TH INFANTRY ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS. 
er. HEADQUARTERS 25TH REGIMENT ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS, 
ee cf Camp NEAR Pgs RipGE, Bexton Co., ARK., March 9th, 1862. 
ie: Generat—At 2 o'clock on the morning of the 6th et six companies of the 


_ 25th Regiment of Illinois Volunteers marched with the main body of the 1st and 
2d Divisions from camp near Bentonville to Sugar Creek Hollow. Scarcely had 

“we reached the latter place, a distance of sixteen miles, when we received a 

_ dispatch saying that General Sigel, with our rear guard, was surrounded and 

engaged by a vastly superior force of the enemy; that unless reinforced quickly 

- he would certainly be cut off and defeated. Without waiting for further orders, 

_Tordered an about face and retraced our steps on a double-quick a distance of 

_ about five miles, when we met the brave Sigel, who had most gallantly cut his 

way through, the enemy’s line. j 

Here the four companies which had been detached on the day pfevious to 
fake possession of some flouring mills, rejoined the regiment. Night approach- 

Be ‘ing, and the enemy not appearing-in any considerable force, I was ordered to 

return and take position on the heights overlooking the valley of Sugar Creek, 

“put out pickets, and rest upon our arms and await further orders. 

_ ‘The morning of the Tth came, and with it the intelligence that the enemy, in 
fall force, had succeeded in gaining our rear, and were drawn up in line of 
“battle. Soon was heard the booming of cannon, announcing’ that the batteries 

- of both armies were engaged. 

Every officer and man stood in his place in the ranks, and awaited impatiently, 
anxiously expecting every moment to be ordered forward to take part in the 
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deadly strife. Thus we stood until 4 o'clock P. M., under the most painful 
suspense, all confident of victory, but fearful we would not be allowed to take a 
part in achieving it. A stern joy was felt when General Sigel rode up in person 
and ordered the regiment, together with the 44th Illinois Volunteers, to move 
forward to the support of the left wing of our line of battle. 

On our arrival at the seene of action, it was ascertained that the enemy had 
retired, leaving that part of the field to our troops. 

At this time heavy firing was heard far to our right, where a doubtful contest 
seemed to be raging between the troops under command of Col. Carr and those 
composing the left wing of the enemy’s line. 

General Sigel being called upon for help, I, by his order, dispatched ‘the five 
companies comprising the left wing of the regiment to reinforce Col. Carr, while. 
- the right wing moved forward in the line of battle, supporting two pieces of 
artillery. After moving forward from one thousand to fifteen hundred yards, 
without meeting the enemy, it became apparent that for the time he declined 
further battle. 

As darkness gathered over the field of blood, our moving columns were 
brought to a halt, to lay down and rest upon their arms, and the firing ceased 
throughout the entire length of the lines, not to be renewed until the coming day. 

Early on the morning of the 8th, the two wings of the regiment were again 
united, and I was ordered to take a position in an open field, under cover of a 
fence and a log barn, about one hundred yards in front of Welfley’s Battery, and 
not over nine hundred yards from the hatteries of the enemy. This position 
was gained in excellent order, although to reach it we were compelled to pass 
through a shower of shot and shell, over an open field, in full view of the 
enemy’s batteries. 

Arrived in position, I ordered the men to drop flat upon the ground, in which 
manner they remained for one hour and thirty minutes, exposed to a terrible 
fire from the enemy’s guns, aimed principally at our batteries on the rising 
ground in our rear, which were returning the fire with deadly precision. 

As the fire from the enemy’s battery began to slacken, the able and ever- 
ready tactician, General Sigel, ordered the batteries to advance, and at the 
same time ordered me to proceed, under cover of a thick underwood, to a point 
within four hundred yards of the enemy’s line, my left flank opposite the left of 
the enemy's batteries, and resting upon the Cassville and Fayetteville road. 

I approached this new position unobserved, moving at a double quick over the 
open ground, but at a slow and cautious step through the underbrush, keeping 
well covered so as not to attract the attention of the enemy's batteries. 

In our front was an open field about four hundred yards across, immediately 
beyond which was woodland covered with trees, logs, and an uncommonly thick 
growth of oak underbrush, from which the leaves had not yet fallen. Here the 
enemy was posted in strong force a few rods from the fence, so as not to attract 
the fire of our batteries. 

By this time several regiments on my left were closely engaging the enemy. 
The thunders of the artillery and the incessant volley of musketry, from both our 


own and the enemy’s lines, argued to me that vietory was trembling in the 
balance. 
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At this seemingly critical moment, Gen. Curtis rode up and ordered me to gain 
the fence on the opposite side of the field, and at the same time ordered forward 
the several regiments on my right. ae : 

We dashed across the field and reached the fence in good order before the 
_ enemy could bring his pieces to bear on our lines. When I reached the fence, 
~ TI found that the ever gallant 12th Missouri Volunteers were close upon my left, 
but that I was without immediate support on my right. I halted fora moment, 
and sent forward a few resolute skirmishers to find the precise position of the foe. 
They soon returned, and reported them in large force about seventy-five yards 

distant. During this short interval of time, the men disencumbcred themselves 
; of blankets and knapsacks, saying they would conquer or never leave the brush. 
: 


My right being now supported, I ordered a movement forward into the brush. 
We had not advanced over fifty yards when a loud clear voice was heard to cry 
out, ‘‘Ready!’’ Tinstantly gave the command, ‘‘Cover."’ : 

a The men had scarcely dropped upon the ground, when the enemy from his 
- coyverts let loose a terrific volley of musketry, which was promptly returned by 
our ranks with deadly effect. 

At the same time Welfley’s battery belched forth death into their thinning 
_ ranks, yet the greater number stood their ground, and fought bravely until about 
the sixth round, when they all gave way in the wildest disorder. - 

: After giving them a few parting rounds to increase the velocity of their speed, 

I ordered the fire to cease. ‘‘The victory was with the Stars and Stripes.’’ 

The regiment entered the action four hundred strong; early on the morning 
of the 8th, company ‘‘A’’ in command of Lieut. Mitchell, was detached to sup- 
port two pieces of Capt. Welfley’s battery, a duty which he gallantly performed. 

I am proud to report that in every position in which they were placed, officers 
and men showed the coolest courage and most determined bravery. They obeyed 
every order, and performed their duty well. 

Where all done so well, it would be invidious to make distinctions; but I can- 
not close this report without making mention of the gallant conduct of 1st Lieut. 
John F. Ison, of company G, who by the bursting of shell received a severe and 
painful wound in the hand and was otherwise injured, yet he refused to leave 
the field, and remained in command of his company until the close of the action. 

The following officers took part in the action: Maj. R. H. Nodine, Adj. Geo. 
W. Flynn, Capts. Clark, Boyden, Wall, Tuggart, Osborne, Summers. and An- 
drews; 2d Lieuts. Mitchell, Lake, Braselton, Vandever, Knapp, and Richards. 

T append a list of our killed, wounded, and missing. 

I have the honor to be, my dear General, your obedient servant, 


WwW. N. COLER, Col. 25th Reg’t Ill’s Vol’s Comm’g. 


Gen. P. J. OsteRHAUS, Commanding First Division. 


Camp NEAR LEESBURG [TOWN], 
March 10th, 1862. 


Cou. Couzr, Commd’g 25th Ill’s Vol’s: 

After receiving your order to reinforce Col. Carr on the afternoon of the 7th 
March, 1 proceeded with the left wing of the regiment to a point opposite the 
enemy’s center, where I took a position in a small piece of brush. Gen. Curtis 
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soon after ordered me to move across the meadow and to charge the enemy, and 
if possible to drive him from his position. In pursuance with this order, we 
advanced across the field and penetrated the brush on the opposite side about 
three hundred yards, when some scattering shots were fired from the rear of our 
left. Supposing them to be from some of our own men who had got behind their 
company, I ordered them to stop. I halted the command, and moved towards 
the left wing to ascertain the cause of the firing, when a prisoner was brought to 
me, who was sent to ascertain who we were by the commander of the enemy’s 
force at that point, and who informed me that the 7th Louisiana regiment and 
two others were-lying to our left about forty yards. Owing to the darkness and 
thickness of the underbrush, I found it impossible to distinguish friend from foe, 
and also from the fact that one of our own batteries was playing upon us from 
the angle of the brush and the road, I thought it best to retire, which I did, 
recrossing the meadow and taking position in the brush about four hundred 
yards from the enemy,,where we lay on our arms all night, at the request of 
Col. Carr. In the morning we rejoined our command. : 
Very truly, your obedient servant, 
R. H. NODINE, Maj. 25th Ills. Vols. 


WANGELIN—12th INFANTRY MISSOURI VOLS. 


Camp ‘Rose Hitt BATTLEFIELD." 

Coxonet : In accordance with your instructions just received, I do hereby 
submit my report of the movements and actions of the 12th Missouri Volunteers, 
on the days of battle, March 6th, 7th, and Sth, 1862: 

Arriving in Bentonville March 6th, at about 10 o’clock A. M., I was ordered 
by you to remain in town until receiving further orders. The regiment had their 
arms stacked in front of a large unfinished frame church. The 2d regiment 
Missouri Volunteers marched from the south into our road, and followed the main 
army of which the 12th Missouri formed the rear. Inthe rearof the 2d Missouri, 
and apparently from the same direction, appeared a large body of troops, who 
after a short time were discovered to be the enemy; how strong, I am not able 
to say. The effective strength of the 12th at that day was only some 325 men, 
as two companies had been ordered off several days previous. The enemy, out- 
numbering us and the other troops in town greatly, spread out his men on both 
sides with the road, and parallel with it, in order to intercept all egress. I was 
then ordered by Gen. Sigel to march in the rear of a company of flying artillery, 
on the same road as our whole army had taken. Shortly after, however, the 
whole regiment was ordered forward, with the exception of one company, who 
remained as protection behind the artillery almost the whole day. We had 
hardly left town when it was taken possession of by the enemy. Gen. Sigel 
ordered the 12th, the only infantry present, to throw out skirmishers on both 
sides of the road, and to march the balance of the regiment on both sides of the 
artillery by the flank, fronting outward. This way we marched, without any 
molestation, for several miles, when we were suddenly attacked by a large body 
of cavalry, who were, after an engagement which to me seemed to last about a 
quarter of an hour, driven from the field, leavi ing many of their dead and wounded 
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on the field. This was the first time the men stood in fire; but all, without 
exception, behaved gallantly, pouring in their shot with deliberation and cool- 
ness. The enemy, so severely repulsed, withdrew, and we marched forward on 
our road without any further molestation. ; 

ee The casualties of the day were three wounded. One ambulance with the dri- 
ver was taken, with some sick soldiers of some other regiment. We marched 
_ on, and meeting you after a few hours’ further march, went into camp. 


March 7, 1862.—This morning the regiment was ordered to follow in its march, 
the 36th Hlinois Volunteers, and finally after an hour’s march deployed in a 
_ large field, protecting Capt. Hoffman’s battery. After a while two companies 
p were ordered to deploy as skirmishers towards the woods, about one-fourth of 
j a mile in front of us, to protect some horses and drivers who were sent to re- 
_ cover a cannon which had been lost in a previous engagement of the day, which 
order was executed in gallant style; the gun was recovered and brought back. 
: We were then several times ordered to change our position, when finally, while 
_ the regiment was marching into the timber by the right flank, and was about 
half in the thicket, a large body of the enemy’s infantry appeared, which was 
soon engaged by the regiment’s left wing, and after considerable execution 
driven back. This ended the second day’s engagement as far as this regiment 
is concerned. After some marching without coming to any other general en- 
- gagement, we, in company of several other regiments, encamped in a large corn- 

field, without fire or food. The casnalties of the day were twelve wounded, 
some of whom severely. ’ 
- It is with great satisfaction that I can bear testimony to the coolness and 
bravery of all the officers and men under my command during the whole day. 
The comparatively small loss I attribute solely to their firmness, which en- 
abled them to drive the enemy off with great loss, without being subject them- 
selves to a very protracted fire. 

The third day, March 8th, commenced with a march at 124 o'clock A. M., 
towards the telegraph road, whereon we encamped for the rest of the night, and 
the regiment finally obtained some food, the first for twenty-four hours. The 
battle was commenced by the enemy by throwing round shot over and sidewards 
of our camp, without hurting anybody. We were marched about 7 o’clock A. 
M. into a large corn-field, occupying about the centre of the left wing of the 
army, which was placed in a large semi-circle. On our right was Welfley’s, and 
afterwards some other battery; on our left Hoffman’s battery. This position 
was occupied for some hours, the battle being for that length of time only an 
artillery engagement. After this time the enemy’s cannon having been almost 
silenced by the well directed fire of our artillery, Gen. Osterhaus ordered two 
companies to deploy as skirmishers towards the enemy, to which was presently 
another company added. ‘The men had to pass over a pretty large field, with- 
out any shelter before reaching the woods in which the enemy were concealed, 
which was done in double-quick time, following up the enemy into the timber, 
there composed of large trees without any undergrowth. The enemy retreated 
rapidly behind a fence at the other end of the timber from where they poured a 
destructive fire on us. ‘The balance of the regiment in the meantime coming 
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up, and the 25th Tlinois skirmishing on our right, and the 36th IMlinois on our 
left, we went forward routing the enemy completely before our front, and achiev- 
ing in connection with the other brave troops on our right and left, a complete 
and decided victory. This ended the battle as far as I am aware of, at least as 
far as this regiment is concerned. The officers and men engaged in battle this 
day numbered: less than four hundred, bat, I say it with pride, showed them- 
selves worthy of the distinguished commander whose name the regiment bears. 

The casualties of this day were three killed and twelve wounded, mostly 
severely. My horse was killed by a shot in the neck. 

The casualties of all three days, were: March 6, 1862, four wounded, two 
missing; "th, twelve wounded; 8th, twelve wounded, and three killed; making 
a loss in all of three killed, twenty-eight wounded, and two missing. 

Respectfully submitted. 
HUGO WANGELIN, 
Major Com’dg 12th Mo. Vols- 


POTEN—17TH INFANTRY MISSOURI VOLUNTEERS. 


Report oF THE 17TH Ree't Mo. Vot's, 2p Brie., ; 
Camp, Rose Hitz, March 10, 1862. 

Wednesday, March 5th.—In camp at McKreisick’s farm, Companies A and C 
received orders to join an expedition under Maj. Conrad to the Indian Territory. 

Thursday, March 6ih.—On the march to Sugar Creek, halted five miles from 
Bentonville, when the intelligence reached us that the enemy had attacked our 
rear guard at Bentonville. Major Poten having been sent to General Curtis to 
report the state of affairs, leaving Capt. Niegeman in command, the regiment 
marched back on the road to Bentonville, and covered the retreat of the division. 
Major Poten having in the meantime returned, and two companies of the 15th 
Regiment Missouri Volunteers, under Major Landry, having been attached to 
our regiment, reached camp about dark. 

Friday, March th.—Remained in camp until noon, when General Sigel 
ordered Major Potén to advance on the road to Bentonville. The command 
consisted of the 17th Regiment Missouri Volunteers, two companies of the 15th 
Missouri, Major Landry; two companies of Benton Hussars, Major Heinrichs; 
two pieces of artillery under Capt. Elbert; and two companies of 3d Missouri, 
Capt. Hartman; Major Poten commanding the whole. Having advanced about 
five miles, we discovered the enemy in front of our right wing, on the hills. 
Our skirmishers had for a while kept up a lively fire, driving the enemy back. 
The artillery having come forward, fired three shells at them, without, however, 
receiving any response from the enemy. Major Heinrichs now advanced with 
his two companies of cavalry close up to the enemy's stand, when they fired at 
him with three cannon, wounding one of his men severely, on the head, another 
one slightly. 

The object of the expedition having been gained, the order to retreat was 
given by Major Poten, and carried out with the greatest order. Several pris- 
oners were taken going back to the camp, where the whole train of the division 
had been left. 


—— 
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| Saturday, March 8th.—According to orders received from General Sigel, our 
“force, after the arrival of four companies of the 2d Resiment Missouri Volunteers, 
proceeded along the telegraph road to the battle-field. -Posted on the left wing, 
; the regiment deployed as skirmishers, and advanced over the hill in front to 
- the telegraph road, where we received the order to fo!low the retreating enemy. 
-Marched to within two miles from Keetstille and camped there. In conse- 
_ quence of intelligence received that the enemy was encamped one mile further, 
the command started again, through Keetsville. After fruitless exertions to 
_ eatch up with him, the command returned to camp on Sugar Creek, at Rose Hill. 
Ee Below a list of our loss since Wednesday, March 5th. 
° * * * * * 
A. H. POTEN, 
Comdg. 17th Regt. Mo. Vols. 


Frep. LEReR, Adjutant. 


KNOBELSDORFF. 


HeApQuarters 447TH Inis. Vou's, Norta- WESTERN RIFLE REe@’T, 
Camp, Pea Ringe, ARK., March 11, 1862. 


Gen. SrgEt, Comd’g Ist and 2d Divisions: 


Sir—I have the honor to report the action of this hekatent from the 6th to the 
9th of March inclusive. The regiment, stationed at Camp Cooper, near Benton- 
ville, received marching orders at 11 o’clock P. M. of the 5th, and at 2 o’clock 
A. M. of the 6th, commenced a retrogade movement towards Sugar Creek Hol- 
low. 

Other marching orders were received. Company F, under command of 
Lieut. Hickey, was stationed at Williams’ Mill, seven miles west, grinding flour 
for the use of the regiment. A messenger was immediately sent for them, and 
they made a very rapid march, reaching the regiment in time to march with us, 
bringing also a quantity of flour. The regiment, with the lst Division, passed 
Bentonville at sunrise, and arrived at Sugar Creek Hollow at 11 o’clock A. M. 
We had hardly stacked our arms before information was received that the 12th 
Missouri regiment had been cut off by the enemy, and we were ordered by you 
to hasten back to their assistance, which was immediately done, the regiment 
going double-quick some six miles, but as the enemy had retreated, we wero 
ordered back and took position on the bluff, west of the Hollow. Contrary to 
all expectation, the enemy attacked our forces the next morning on the north- 
west side of our lines, and the battle of Leetown commenced. My regiment, 
together with the 25th Illinois, 17th Missouri, and part of Welfley’s battery 
were held in reserve until 1 o’clock P. M., when we were all ordered by you to 
the field and to the rescue. Companies © and A, under command of Captain 
Russell, were previously ordered to skirmish the woods in front of our position 
and secure the march of the reserve to the battle-field. Capt. Russell succeeded, 
by skillful management, in taking many prisoners and driving back scattering 
bodies of the enemy who threatened our left flank. Hight-companies proceeded 
double-quick to the battle-ground near Leetown. Arriving on the field they 
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were ordered by Brig. Gen. Davis to take position on the right of oa Sean, 
where the hardest fighting had been done. A line of skirmishers was immedi- 
ately thrown out and the’ regiment followed with great promptness, passing over 
the dead and wounded who lay in every direction. Finding the enemy were 
retreating, I followed them rapidly, taking a number of prisoners and keeping ~ 
up a lively skirmishing fire. After pursuing them over a mile, I took position 
on a high ridge commanding the surrounding ground. At this moment you ar- 
riyed with artillery and other forces and ordered us forward in pursuit of the 
enemy. Night overtaking us, we were ordered into an open field on the left, and 
slept on our arms in front and near the enemy. Early the next morning, to- 
gether with other regiments, we changed position and went towards the head- 
quarters of Gen. Curtis, near Pea Ridge. At 7 o'clock on the morning of the 
8th, we took position on the left of Col. Carr's. regiment, from the north-east. 
After taking our position and throwing out skirmishers, the enemy commenced 
a heavy fire on our right flank, forcing Col. Carr’s regiment and the two batter- 
ies they were supporting, to retire. Part of the infantry broke through our 
line, but our men behaved with the greatest coolness, and did not fall back until 
ordered to do so. Gen. Curtis then ordered me to take a new position, support- 
ing the 1st Iowa, and-one other battery. The order was obeyed with prompt- 
ness, and as the batteries advanced the regiment also advanced in line of battle 
on the open field, exposed to the fire from the enemy’s batteries. You ordered me 
at this instant to the support of Welfley’s and Hoffman's batteries, stationed on 
the open field in front of the high ridge oceupied by the enemy, which was done 
with the greatest alacrity.. Having taken this position, companies A, C, 
G and K, were ordered forward to support our forees, which were then 
storming the ridges, which was done in the most spirited manner, our compan- 
ies joining with other regiments in driving the enemy from their strong position, 
whilst the balance of the regiment followed as a reserve. The enemy having 
been driven forward, we pursued them some four miles on the road toward 
Keetsville. Arriving at the junction of the Bentonville road, I was ordered 
after being joined by two companies of the 36th Illinois regiment and one com- 
pany of the Benton Hussars, to continue the pursuit of the enemy on the Ben- 
tonville road. At 7 o'clock the next morning, I marched toward Bentonville, 
going within five miles of the place. Having no orders to proceed further, and 
Col. Ellis’ cavalry regiment having overtaken me, I returned to within one mile 
of the Keetsville road, and the next day joined your command, leaving two com- 
panies to guard the road. 


Owing to the coolness and discipline of the soldiers, and the fortunate positions 
which were selected, our loss was very small, being only one man killed, twe 
wounded, and seventeen missing All, officers and soldiers, behaved with the 
greatest spirit and courage. I would especially mention the names of Capt. A. 
A. Barrett, acting major; Capt. J. Russell, Capt. L. M. Sabin, Capt. Max Crone, 
of the Potomac Army, who volunteered for the occasion; Adj. Jas. 8. Ransom, 
and Lieut, Davis, who displayed great energy and courage. 

The regiment has taken in this engagement over one hundred and fifty prisoners, 
amoug them one acting brigadier general, one colonel, one major, one chaplain, 
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e atipanacanats two lieutenants: They have also captured one stand of colors, 


_ two hundred and thirty stand of arms, and sixty horses. 


ak Very respectfully yours, 
, * CHAS. KNOBELSDORFF, Col. Comm'g. 


WASHBURN. 
HEADQUARTERS EIGHTEENTH ReEe’t, Inv. VOLs, ; 
March 8. 
Cou. THos. Pattison, Comm’g Ist Brig, 3d Div., South-western Army: 

In obedience to order No. —, I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the part taken by the Kighteenth regiment Indiana Volunteers in Ld recent 
engagement near Sugar Creek, Arkansas: 

On the Gth inst., the regiment under my command was ordered to take posses- 
sion of one of the high points commanding the approach to Sugar Creek by way 
of the main Texas road leading through Cross Hollows, and to prepare rifle pits; 
which we did, working on the same until about 11 o’clock of the ith, when the 
firing having opened some two miles in our rear, near the village of Leetown, we 
were by your orders transferred to the scene of action. On arriving at the point, 
we were ordered to take position on the left, but had hardly formed our line 
when we were ordered to change our position to the extreme right of our line, 
move down to the right half a mile, and endeavor to get in the rear of the 
enemy's left, who were engaged with the second brigade of our division. On 
endeavoring to gain our position, we met the 59th Illinois retreating, having 
been driven back by an overwhelming force. We were delayed a few moments 
by their running through our lines. As soon as they had passed us we made a 
left half wheel, and moved forward through a dense growth of timber and under- 
brush, and soon found ourselves in the rear of the enemy, who were pursuing the 
37th Illinois, which was falling back in good order. ‘The first notice they had of 
our approach was receiving our fire. 

The enemy’s force, consisting of the 3d Louisiana, two regiments of Arkansas 
troops, and a regiment of Cherokee Indians, immediately turned upon us, and 
made a vigorous attack; but having ordered my men to lie down, we received 
but little damage. The 22d Indiana, which was on my left, gave way in confu- 
sion, and the enemy commenced passing around my left to the rear. I immedi- 
ately faced my regiment by the rear rank, lying close to the ground, and replied 
to their fire in such a manner as to soon throw them into the utmost confusion. 
Finding my rear clear, I faced again by the front rank and pressed on; driving the 
enemy back into the open field, into the fire of the 37th Lllinois, which rallied in 
the woods to our left. The enemy fled in great disorder, leaving the guns of the 
Peoria light artillery, which they had taken and been using upon us, throwing 
canister and sheil, the effects of which were only avoided by keeping my men 
close to the ground. We were then ordered to bivouac for the night. 

At 12 o'clock we were ordered to move in silence from our station, and take 
position on the right of the main road, in the thick brush, bordering on a low 
bottom field. On our right were three pieces of artillery, the 22d Indiana, and 
the left wing of the 8th Indiana. In this position we lay until seven o’clock in 
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the morning, when our battery opened upon the woods in our front. After a 
couple of shots from our battery, we were opened upon by a masked battery not 


_ more than two hundred yards in our front. The fire was-so hot as to oblige the 


battery and infantry on our right to retire in some confusion. Myregiment, I 
am happy to say, remained in their position until ordered by you to fall back, 
while the enemy poured in a perfect storm of shell and grapeshot, and we only 
avoided a heavy loss by lying down. When ordered to fall back, we formed our 
line on the hill and awaited orders. Between ten and eleven o'clock, we were 
ordered to move by our right flank to a position beyond the enemy’s left. The 
18th being on the extreme right of our whole line, we were ordered to fix bay- 
onets, and to drive back and turn the enemy’s flank; which order was obeyed, 
driving them back in the greatest confusion. Our column was halted, and our 
men, wearied by charging over hills and hollows, through thick underbrush, were 
allowed to rest, the enemy Laving abandoned the field. 

T cannot close this report without calling your attention to the coolness and 
courage displayed by the men and officers of my command; and I am greatly 
indebted to Maj. D. C. Thomas, who had charge of the right wing, for his cool- 
ness and bravery during the whole action, and his prompt action in carrying out 
all my orders. I am happy to say that Capt. S. W. Short, who had charge of 
the left wing, discharged his whole duty with promptness and fidelity. Indeed, 
my commissioned officers on this occasion proved themselves not only brave, but 
equal to any emergeney. Without disparaging the merits of the rest, I mention 
the names of Capts. J. W. Williams and John C. Jenks, who were thrown under 
my immediate notice, and I am happy to say that their coolness and bravery, 
shown on this occasion, cannot be excelled by any. To Dr. G. W. Gordon we 
are much indebted for the promptness with which he followe@ the regiment to 
every part of the field, and the skillful attention he paid to the wounded. 

Enclosed please find the reporé of our dead, wounded, and number engaged. 

With great respect, I am your obedient servant, 
H. D- WASHBU RN, 
Lt. Col. Com. 18th Reg’t Ind. Vol's. 


SHUNK. 


HEADQUARTERS 8TH REGIMENT INDIANA VOLUNTEERS 
March 13th, 1862.” t 
Cou. E. A. Carr, Comdg. 4th Division: 

Srxr—In reply to your note of the 12th inst., I would say, that about 3 o'clock 
P. M. of the first days of fighting, an order came from Gen. Curtis to Col. 
Benton, commanding the 8th Indiana, to send five companies to your support. 
He immediately ordered me to take the left wing of the regiment and proceed in 
double-quick. 

I was joined by three pieces rifled cannon from Capt. Klaus’ Indiana Battery, 
which I reported to you at the same time. You attached my command, tempo- 
rarily, to Col. Vandever's. Afterwards I received an order to go over on the 
right of the main road, in the brush, to the support of Col. Dodge, to whom I 
did not report, from the fact that my guide’s horse was killed under him, and I 
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was soon engaged by about 1200 of the enemy, with whom T continued to fight, 
_ along with the 4th Towa, until dark. We then fell back about 300 yards, across 
the field in the edge of the timber, and laid on our arms all night. In the morn- 
ing I was ordered by Col. Pattison, commanding the brigade, to join my brigade, 
which I did. My loss in the engagement of Friday afternoon was five killed 
and twenty-seven wounded. » 
_ Lhave the honor to be your very obd’t serv't, 

DAVID SHUNK, 
Lieut. Col. 8th Ind. Vols. 


WELFLEY’S BATTERY. 
Camp Pra Ringe, March 11th, 1862. 


GENERAL—Below I have the honor to hand you a report of the part. my 
: battery took in the battle of Pea Ridge. By order from headquarters, I left 
- camp McKreisick, Tuesday, March the 4th, with two howitzers, on an expedition. 
Thursday night, the 6th inst., I returned, with one piece, to camp Sugar Creek, 
leaving the other in charge of Lieut. Waizenegge. * 

: On Friday morning, March the 7th, I received marching orders, and left with 
; _ the command under General Osterhaus, with three howitzers, leaving the two 
_ 12-pound guns in command of Lieut. Jacoby, on the ridge looking south. Being 
ordered to advance, I went forward about half a mile, where, as I was advanc- 
ing on a small road surrounded by timber, the 3d Iowa Cavalry rushed down 
upou me in a regular stampede, running several men down. I ordered my 
pieces left about, which movement was done in good order; but just as I was 
leaving the timber, one of the horses was shot, and broke the tongue, and it 
was impossible to take the piece along. Assoon as we had formed in line, 
myself and Lieut. Beneke went forward with two companies of infantry of the 
12th Missouri Volunteers, and after considerable labor were able to bring the 
piece from the brush and into action. We kept up a steady fire on thg enemy 
for about four hours, after which the firing ceased. About dark we Pomel 
the main column, and got to camp at 2 o’clock A. M. At4o’clock P. M., the 
two 12-pound guns came out to the field of action, and returned to camp with 
General Davis’ Division. 

On Saturday, the 8th inst., at 6 o’clock A. M, the battery being ready, was 
ordered to the left wing, where I occupied, with all five pieces, the centre of 
our division. Here my battery suffered most, being exposed to-a terrific fire 
from the enemy. After two hours continuous firing, I ordered the three how- 
itzers to advance, and sent the 12-pound guns to the left, where they occupied 
a slight elevating ground, and opened a very successful fire on the then retreat- 
ing forces of the enemy. The three howitzers then went forward and struck the 
Cassville road near the Elkhorn Tavern. After arriving here I had the honor 
to pursue the enemy, which I did till 4 o'clock P. M., when the advance guard 
camped about two miles south of Keetsville. Sunday morning we kept up our 
advance about two miles north of Keetsville, when I was ordered to return to 


camp, arriving about 2 o'clock P. M. 
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Enough praise cannot be given to my officers and men, all of whom behaved 
with the utmost coolness and bravery. To the 12th Regiment Missouri Volun- 
teers I am indebted for a fine 6-pound brass cannon, which they captured in this 
advance; and also for rendering me sueh valuable assistance in recapturing: my 
disabled piece the day before. 

My loss during the two days’ engagement is comparatively small, comadaden 
the heavy fire my battery was mostly exposed to; the third section, in command 
of Lieut. Beneke, suffered most. I lost one man killed and six wounded. 

* * * * * 
Most respectfully your obd’t serv’ t, 
M. WELFLEY, 
Capt. comdg. Artillery. 


‘ 
HAYDEN'S DUBUQUE BATTERY. 


SuGaR CREEK, March 9, 1862. 
CoLONEL:—Herewith please find statements of the part taken by this com- 
mand in the action of the Tth and 8th insts. : 
Pursuant to your order I sent forward one section of the battery in charge of 
Lieut. MeNight, who took position in the road directly in front of and under a 
heavy fire from the enemy’s battery. Lieut. W. H. McClure and J. Bradley 
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with their respective sections. were ordered forward to engage the enemy on ~ 


the right and left of the first section. Supported by the 9th Iowa Infantry, we 
held this position until the rebel guns had disabled two pieces and killed and 
wounded many of both men and horses. The engagement now became general 
along the whole line, with both artillery and infantry. The enemy’s fire be- 
coming too severe we withdrew, leaving behind one disabled limber and several 
killed and wounded horses. We then took position about three hundred yards 
in rearg@f the point where our fire was first opened. Remaining there until 
near evening, (having held the enemy in check during the entire day,) at which 
time the whole division fell baek to a large open field, where it halted during 
the night. Here the enemy pursued, but being vigorously engaged by our artil- 
lery and infantry, were driven back with severe loss. During the engagement 
we attempted to plant two pieces of the battery upon a commanding eminence 
but failed in the endeavor, an immense force of the enemy's infantry charging 
upon us, carrying away one of my guns and killing and wounding two of my 
own and several of the battery’s horses. 

On the morning of the 8th we took position on the enemy’s left, unsupported 
by either infantry or cavalry, opening fire on the slope where our guns were 
captured the day previous. Shortly afterwards the enemy opened upon us from 
a battery in our front, to which we then turned our fire, silenced his guns and 
driving him from the field. 

Our loss is two men killed and seventeen wounded. We lost twenty-three 
horses killed, and three disabled. Three of our own guns and one limber were 
eaptured by the enemy. 
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__ I desire to make mention of the coolness and bravery of the whole command 
y during the entire engagement, especially of Lieuts. Wright and Bradley, who 
fearless of all personal danger met the enemy with a spirit worthy of commen- 
dation, and cannot overlook the efficient services rendered by Sergts. House, 
3 Hawkins and Weaver; alike of Corp'ls Martin, Guilford, Goldthorpe and Roules; 
__-the latter while spiking the last gun left on the field, was severely wounded in 
_ both legs. ‘ 
, Tam, Colonel, respectfully, 
M. M. HAYDEN, Commanding. 
Cou. WM. VANDEVER, Com’dg 2d Brigade, 4th Division. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 
REBEL ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF ELKHORN (PEA RIDGE). 
- REPORT OF MAJOR GEN. EARL VAN DORN, COMMANDING THE REBEL ARMY. 
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HEApQuArRTERS TRaNsS-Mississrprr District, 
JACKSONPORT, ARK., March 27, 1862. 


CoLoNnEL: I have the honor to report, that while at Pocahontas I received 
dispatches on the 22d of February, informing me that Gen. Price had rapidly 
fallen back from Springfield before a superior force of the enemy, and was 
endeavoring to form a junction with the division of Gen. McCulloch in Boston 
Mountains. 

For reasons which seemed to me imperative, I resolved to go in person and 
take command of the combined forces of Price and McCulloch. I reached their 
headquarters on the 3d of March, and being satisfied that the enemy, who had 
halted on Sugar Creek, fifty-five miles distant, was only awaiting large reinforce- 
ments before he would advance, I resolved to attack him at onee. Accordingly 
I sent for Gen. Pike to join me with the forces under his command, and on the 
morning of the 4th of March moved, with the divisions of Price and McCulloch, 
and by way of Fayetteville and Bentonville, to attuck the enemy’s main camp on 
Sugar Creek. The whole force undér my command was about 16,000. 

On the 6th we left Elm Spring for Bentonville, and from prisoners captured by 
our scouting parties on the 5th, I became convinced that up to that time no sus- 
picion was entertained of our advance, and that there was strong hopes of our 
effecting a complete surprise, and attacking the enemy before the large detach- 
ments encamped at various points in the surrounding country could rejoin the 
main body. I therefore endeavored to reach Bentonville, eleven’ miles distant, 
by a rapid march ; but the troops moved so very slowly that it.was 11 o’clock 
A. M. before the head of the leading division (Price’s) reached the village, and 
we had the mortification to see Sigel’s division, 7,000 strong, leaving it as we 
entered. Had we been one hour sooner, we should have cut him off with his 
whole force, and certainly have beaten the enemy next day. 

We followed him, our advance skirmishing with his rear guard, which was 
admirably handled, until we had gained a point on Sugar Creek, about seven 
miles beyond Bentonville, and within one or two miles of the strongly intrenched 
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camp of the enemy. 
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In conference with Gens. McCulloch and McIntosh, Jenasdeiietaiainc 
edge of this locality, I had ascertained that by making a detour of eight miles, I 
could reach the telegraph road leading from Springfield to Fayetteville, = 
immediately in rear of the enemy and his intrenchments. 

T had resolved to adopt this route, and therefore halted the head inesuitels 
near the point where the road by which I proposed to move diverges, threw out 
my pickets, and bivouacked as if for the night; but soon after dark I marched 
again, moving with Price’s division in advance, and taking the road by which I 
hoped before. daylight to reach the rear of the enemy. 

Some obstructions which he had hastily thrown in the way so impeded our 
march, that we did not gain the telegraph road until near 10 o'clock A. M. of 
the 7th. ; 

From prisoners with forage wagons whom our cavalry pickets brought in, we 
were assured that we were not expected in that quarter, and that the promise 
was fair for a complete surprise. 

I at once made dispositions for attack, and directing Gen. Price to move for- 
ward cautiously, soon drew the fire of a few skirmishers, who were rapidly 
reinforced, so that before 11 o'clock we were fairly engaged, the enemy holding 
very good positions and maintaining a heavy fire of artillery and small arms upon 
the eonstantly advancing columns which were being pressed upon him, 

T had directed Gen. McCulloch to attack with his forces the enemy’s left, and 
before 10 o’ clock it was evident that if his division could advance, or even main- 
tain its ground, I could at once throw forward Price’s left, advance his whole 
line and end the battle. Isent him a dispatch to this effect, but it was never 
received by him; before it Was penned his brave spirit had winged its flight, and 
one of the most gallant leaders of the Confederacy had fought his last battle. 

About 3 o'clock P. M. I received, by aids-de-camp, the intelligence that 
Generals MeCulloch and MeIntosh and Col. Herbert were killed, and that the 
division was without any head. I nevertheless pressed forward with the attack, 
and at sunset the enemy was flying before our victorious troops at every point 
in our front, and when night fell we had driven him entirely from the field of 
battle. Our troops slept upon their arms nearly a mile beyond the point at 
which he made his last stand, and my headquarters for the night were at Elk- 
horn Tayern.. We had taken during the day seven cannon and about two hun- 
dred prisoners. 

In the course of the night I ascertained that the ammunition was almost 
exhausted, and that the officer in charge of the ordnance supplies could not find 
his wagons, which, with the subsistence train, had been sent to Bentonville. 
Most of the troops had been without any food since the morning of the 6th, and 
the artillery horses were beaten out. It was, therefore, with no little anxiety 
that I awaited the dawn of day. When it came, it revealed to me the enemy, 
in a new and strong position, offering battle. I made my dispositions at once to 
accept the gage, and by 8 o'clock the cannonading was as heavy as that of the 
previous day. 

On the side of the enemy, the fire was much better sustained, for, being freed 
from the attack of my right wing, he could now concentrate his whole artillery. 
Finding that my right wing was much disorganized, and that the batteries were, 
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one after another, retiring from the field with every shot expended, I resolved 
_ to withdraw the army, and at.once placed the ambulances, with all the wounded 
they would bear, upon the Huntsville road, and « portion of McCulloch's 
_ division, which had joined me during the night, in po-ition to follow, while I so 
_ disposed of my remaining forces as best to deceive the enemy as to my intention, 
and to hold him in check while executing it. 
_ ~ About 10 o'clock I gave the order for the column to march, and goon after- 
_ wards for the troops engaged to fall back and cover the rear of the army. This 
was done very steadily. No attempt was made by the enemy to follow us, and 
we encamped, about 3 o’clock P. M., about ten miles from the field of battle. 

Some demonstrations were made by hia cavalry upon my baggage train and the 
| batteries of artillery, which returned by different routes from that taken by the 


army; but they were instantly checked, and, thanks to the skill and courage of 
Col. Stone and Major Wade, all of the baggage and artillery joined the army 
in safety. 


3 So far as I can ascertain, our losses amount to about six hundred killed and 
= 2 . * . 

_ wounded, and two hundred prisoners, and one cannon, which, having become 
- disabled, I ordered to be thrown into a ravine. 

; The best information I can procure of the enemy’s loss, places his killed at 
- more than seven hundred, with at least an equal number wounded. We cap- . 


tured about three hundred prisoners, so that his total loss is near about two 
thousand. We brought away four cannon and ten baggage wagons, and we 
burnt upon the field three cannon taken by McIntosh in his brilliant charge. 
The horses having been killed, these guns could not be brought away. 

The force with which I went into action was less than 14,000 men; that of 
the enemy is variously estimated at from 17,000 to 24,000. 

During the whole of this engagement I was with the Missouri Division under 
Price, and I have never seen better fighters than these Missouri troops, or more 
gallant leaders than Gen. Price and his officers. From the first to the last shot 
they continually pushed on and never yielded an inch they had won; and when 
at last they received the order to fall back, they retired steadily and with cheers. 
Gen. Price received a severe wound early in the action, but would neither re- 
tire from the field nor cease to expose himself to danger. 

No successes can repair the’ loss of the gallent dead who fell on this well- 
fought field. McCulloch was the first to fall. JI had found him in the frequent 
conferences I had with him, a sagacious, prudent counsellor, and a bolder sol- 
dier never died for his country. 

McIntosh had been very much distinguished all through the operations which 
have taken place in this region, and during my advance from Boston Mountain I 
placed him in command of the cavalry brigade, and in charge of the pickets. 
He was alert, daring and devoted to his duty. His kindness of disposition, with 
his reckless bravery, had attached the troops strongly to him, so that after Mc- 
Culloch fell, had he remained to lead them, all would have been well with my 
right wing. but after leading a brilliant charge of cavalry, and carrying the ene- 
my’s battery, he rushed into the thickest of the fight again at the head of his 
old regiment, and was shot through the heart. The value of these two officers 
was proven by the effect of their fall upon the troops. So long as brave deeds 
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are admired by our people, the names of McCulloch and MeIntosh will be re- - 
membered and loved. 

Gen. Slack, after gallantly siatbaaiaa continued and successful attack, was 
shot through the body, but I hope his distinguished services will be restored to 
his country. A noble boy, Churchill Clarke, commanded a battery of artillery,’ 
and during the fierce artillery actions of the 7th and Sth, was conspicuous for 
the daring and skill which he exhibited. He fell at the very close of the action. 
Col. Rives fell mortally wounded about the same time, and was a great loss to 
us. Ona field where were many gallant gentlemen, I remember him as one 
of the most energetic and devoted of them all. 

To Col. Henry Little, my especial thanks are due for the coolness, skill and 
devotion with which for two days he and his gallant brigade bore the brunt of 
the battle. Col. Burbridge, Col. Rosser, Col. Gates, Maj. Lawther, Maj. Wade, 
Capt. McDonald and Capt. Shamnberg, are some of those who attracted my 
especial attention by their distinguished conduct. 

In McCulloch's division the Louisiana regiment under Col. Louis Hebert, and 
the Arkansas regiment under Col. McRae, are especially mentioned for their 
good conduct. Maj. Montgomery, Capt. Bradfute, Lieuts. Lamax, Limmil, Dil- 
lon and Frank Armstrong, A. A. G., were ever active and soldierly. After 
- their service® were no longer required with their own division, they joined my 
staff, and Iam much indebted to them for the efficient aid they gave me during 
the engagement of the 8th. They are meritorious officers whose value is lost to 
the service by their not receiving rank more accordant with their merit and ex- 
perience than they now hold. 

Being without my proper staff, I was much gratified by the offer of Col. 
Shands and Capt. Barret of the Missouri army, of their services as aids. They 
were of very’great assistance to me by the eourage and intelligence with which 
they bore my orders; also, Col. Lewis, of Missouri. 

None of the gentlemen of my personal staff, with the exception of Col. Mau- 
ray, A. A. G., and Lieut. C. Sullivan, my aid-de-camp, accompanied me from 
Jacksonport, the others having left on special duty. Col. Mauray was of inval- 
uable service to me, both in preparing for and during the battle. There, as on 
the other battle-fields where I have served with him, he proved to be a zealous 
patriot and true soldier. Cool and calm under all circumstances, he was always 
ready, either with his sword or his pen. His services and Lieut. Sullivan's are 
distinguished. The latter had his horse killed under him while leading a charge, 
the order for which he had just delivered. 

You will perceive from this report, Colonel, that although I did not, as I 
hoped, capture or destroy the enemy’s army in Western Arkansas, I have 
inflicted upon it a heavy blow, and compelled him to fall back into Missouri. 
This he did about the 16th inst. 

For further details concerning the action, and for more particular notice of the 
troops engaged, I refer you to the reports of the subordinate officers which 
accompany this report. 

Very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
EARL VAN DORN, Maj. Gen. 


Col. W. W. Mackati, A. A G, 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF IOWA. 
BY CHARLES NEGUS. 
(Continued from page 12.) 


- Thus far the discovery and history of the territory of Iowa, 
with incidental circumstances, have been noted. 

It may now be proper to inquire, as far as the records of 
he country will permit, into the history of those who have 
inhabited those beautiful prairies. 

At the time of the acquiring by the United States of the 
country west of the Mississippi river, most of the territory 
now embraced within the limits of Iowa was in the possession 
of the Sac and Fox Indians, who at one time had been a 
powerful nation, and were in the possession of a large tract 
of country. Those Indians were formerly two distinct nations, 
and resided on the waters of the St. Lawrence. 

But for many years before they left Iowa, they lived 
together, and were considered one people (though they kept 
up some customs among themselves, calculated to maintain a 
separate name and language.) 

The Foxes first moved to the west, and settled in the vicin- 
ity of Green Bay, on Lake Michigan. But they had become 
involved in wars with the French, and neighboring tribes, 
and were so much reduced in numbers that they were unable 
to sustain themselves against their hostile neighbors. 

The Sacs had been engaged in a war with the Iroquois (or 
Six Nations), who occupied the country which now composes 
the State of New York, and had become so weak that they 
were forced to leave their old hunting grounds and move to 
the west. They found the Foxes, their old neighbors, like 
themselves, reduced in numbers by the misfortunes of war, and 
from a matter of necessity as well as sympathy, they united 
their fortunes together, and became as one people ; and as such 
remained so long as they lived within the limits of Iowa, and 
probably will so long as they remain a nation. The date of 
their emigration from the St. Lawrence is not definitely 
known. Father.Hennepin speaks. of. the Fox Indians being 
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at Green Bay in 1680, which at that time was called the Bay 
of Puants. . 

After the union of the Sacs and Foxes at Green Bay, and 
when their nation had become powerful, they crossed over and 
extended their hunting grounds west to the Mississippi, and 
uniting with other tribes, began to act on the offensive. 

All the valley from Rock river to the Ohio, on the east of 
the Mississippi, and on the west up to the Des Moines river, 
was inhabited by a numerous and warlike nation of Indians 
called the Minneways, signifying “men.” This great nation 
was divided into different bands, known by various names, 
(such as the Illinois, Cahokins, Kaskaskius, Peorias, &c.,) and 
occupied separate parts of the valley. This nation had long 
been prosperous, and powerful, and feared and dreaded by 
other nations; but a circumstance happened which brought 
the vengeance of their neighbors upon them, and they in their 
turn were humbled. 

Pontiac, a Sae chief, very much beloved and repected by 
his people, had been wantonly murdered by some of the Min- 
neways. This act aroused the anger of the Sae and Fox 
nations, and, forming an alliance with other tribes, they com- 
menced a fierce and bloody war against the different bands of 
the Minneways. This war was continued till that great nation 
_was nearly destroyed, and their hunting grounds possessed 

by their enemies. 

At the time the United States made the Louisiana pur- 
chase, the Sac and Fox nations were in possession of most of 
the State of Illinois, and nearly all the country west of thé 
Mississippi, between the upper Lowa river and the Jeffreon: 
(in Missouri,) west to the Missouri river. The Sacs had four 
large villages where most of them resided, one at the head 
of the Des Moines rapids, near where Montrose is now 
located, which consisted of thirteen lodges; the second vil- 
lage was on the east shore of the Mississippi, near the mouth 
of the Henderson river, about half way between Burlington 
and Oquawkee. The third village was located on Rock river, 
about three miles from the Mississippi, which was their largest 
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_ and principal village. The other was on the west side of the 
river, near the mouth of the upper Iowa. 

The Foxes (or Reynards) had three villages, one on the 
west side of the Mississippi, six miles above the rapids of 
Rock river; the second, “twelve miles in the rear of the 
Jead mines at Du Buque,” and the other on Turkey river. 


The lowas, who may be regarded as a band of the Sacs and 
Foxes, at this time. had one village near the mouth of the 
lower Iowa river, and another on the north side of the Des 
Moines, near where is now located the town of Iowayville. 
These Indians had their separate villages and different chiefs, 
but they occupied in common the same hunting grounds, were 
united in their wars and alliances, and the Sacs, Foxes and 
Iowas were generally regarded as one nation. It appears 
that the lowas at one time were identified with the Sacs, who 
lived on Rock river; but from some cause, at a period not 
definitely known, there were eight families who left that vil- 
— lage, and started out as a band by themselves, and for a long 
time “they recognized eight leading families” in their band. 
“These clans bear the title or name of the particular animal 
or bird from which they are supposed to have sprung.” And 
they were known as the Eagle, the Pigeon, the Wolf, the 
Bear, the Elk, the Beaver, the Buffalo, and the Snake families. 
“These families were known severally in the tribe by the 
peculiar manner in which they cut their hair. The Eagle 
family was marked by two locks of hair on the front part of 
the head, and one on the back left part. The Wolf family 
had scattered bunches of hair left representing islands, whence 
their families were supposed to have sprung. The Bear 
family left one side of the hair of the head to grow much 
longer than the other. ~The Buffalo family left a strip of hair 
long from the front to the rear part of the head, with two 
bunches on each side to represent horns.” The other fami- 
lies, with their peculiar bodies, were lost or had become ex- 
tinct long before they left Lowa. 

In 17380, and for many years after, the ieeet were estimated 
at about 1,100 souls; but in 1848 they were stated to bea 
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fraction under 750; and in 1852 the Sacs only numbered 
about 1,300, and the Foxes about 700, which indicates that 
this once powerful nation will soon become extinct. When the 
Towas left their village on the Des Moines, they “ascended 
the Missouri river to a point of land formed by a small 
stream on its east shore, called by the Indians Fish Creek, 
which flows in from the direction of, and not far from the cel_ 
ebrated Red~Pipe Stone quarry, many hundred miles from 
their former village. The nation composed of the Sacs, Foxes 
and Towas, and particularly those about Rock River, raised 
large quantities of corn, beans and melons; more than they. 
wanted for their own use, and frequently sold large quantities 
tothe traders, and probably cultivated the soil to a greater extent 
than any other Indians in the West. At this time, besides 
the Indian population, many portions of Iowa had been tray- 
ersed by the French, who had penetrated the wilderness 
éither in the pursuit of mineral, or to carry on a trade with 
the Indians. The history of these operations is obscure, and 
but little known. They must have carried on quite an extensive 
business in the valley of the Des Moines; for Gen. Pike, on 
his Map of the Mississippi Valley, published with the report 
of his tour up the river in 1805, lays down four forts on the 
Des Moines river; Fort Crawford, on the south side, a short 
distance below, where the town of Portland has been laid 
out; Fort Gelaspy, nearly opposite to Iowaville; Fort St. 
Thomas, very near if not on the very spot where the town of 
Chillicothe is now located, and another fort a short distance 
below, on the north side of the river; and there were long 
after this country was settled by the whites, many indications 
to be seen of settlements having been made by other people 
than the Indians, along the banks of this beautiful river. 


North of the hunting grounds of the Sacs and Foxes were 


the Sioux. In 1805, their possessions embraced a portion of 


the north and north-west part of Iowa, extending from the 
Mississippi to some distance south of the Missouri river, and 
north to the source of the St. Peters river; and they some- 
times hunted on the east side of the Mississippi. The Sioux 
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were divided into several bands, and known by different 
- names, each band having their own chief. There were the 
Minowa, Rangtons (or Gens de Lac,) who resided on the lower 
__waters of the St. Peters, and this band was again divided 
into four subdivisions. The principal chief of this division 
Z was La Fienelle (or Wabasha,) who has already been noticed 
_ for his kindness to Gen. Pike. The second band were the 
_ Washpetongs (or Gens des Fienelles,) who inhabited the 
_ upper waters of the St. Peters, and their principal chief was__ 
_ Wasonquiani. The third band was the Sussitongs, and occu- 

pied the country on the Mississippi, above the Minowa Rang- 
- tons. This band was divided into two subdivisions, called 
the Cawrees, and the Sussitongs proper, and each had their 
separate chiefs. The fourth division was called the Yance- 
tongs. They occupied the north-west portion of Iowa, and 
the country north of it. This band was divided into two grand 
divisions, the Yanctongs of the north and the Yanctongs of 
the south. The fifth division were the Titongs, who were 
dispersed on both sides of the Missouri. They were divided 
into two divisions, known as the north and south bands. 

The Titongs and Yanctongs were never stationary. The 
immense plains over which they were constantly roving, ren- 
dered it impossible to point out their precise plaee of habita- 
tion. They had a large number of horses, on which they 
travelled, and if seen in a certain place one day, frequently 
in ten days after, they might be found five hundred miles 
from there. They moved with a rapidity hardly to be 
credited, and felt themselves equally at home in every place. 
These bands were reputed to be the most warlike and savage 
of all the Sioux. The sixth division were the Washpecoutes. 
Their hunting grounds were the head waters of the Des 
Moines, and they were considered the most stupid and inac- 
tive of any of the Sioux nations. The Sioux have long been 
noted as the most warlike and powerful nation of Indians 
within the limits of the United States, and-have for the most 
of the time been at war with some other nation, though they 
have generally cultivated friendly feelings towards the whites, 
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~ The Santeurs (or Chippeways) occupied the head waters of 
the Mississippi, and the country north of the lakes; and like 
the Sioux, are divided into many bands, known by the names 
of the Crees, Nepesangs, Algonquins, Otowas, Muscononges, 
and Iroquois. This was a powerful nation, and had had 
many wars with the Sioux, and were at war with them when 
Pike visited that country. Though much less in number 
than the Sioux, yet owing to the swampy country which they 
occupied, protecting them from an attack on horseback, their 
enemies have never been able to subdue them. 

The Minomene (or Fols Abions) nation resided in seven 
villages, and ocenpied the country south of the Santeurs 
The Minomenes hunt on the same grounds with the Winne- 
bagoes, and though a small nation, they were respected by all 
their neighbors for their brave and independent spirit, and by 
the whites for their friendship and kindness. 

The Puants (or Winnebagoes) occupied the northern part 
of Illinois and the southern part of Wisconsin. They had 
seven large villages situated so near each other that their 
warriors could be assembled in a few days time. They were 
ferocious in their disposition, and noted for their treachery. 

The Sacs and Foxes had a fierce war with their neighbors, 
the Winnebagoes, and after subduing them and taking pos- 
session of their lands, they established their principal village 
on the north side of Rock river, near its junction with the 
Mississippi. This village at one time contained upwards of 
sixty lodges, and was, among the largest Indian villages on 
the continent. In 1825 the Secretary of War estimated the 
entire number of the Sacs and Foxes at 4,600 souls; and in 
1826 their warriors were supposed to number between twelve 
and fourteen hundred. This village was situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the upper rapids of the Mississippi, where the 
beautiful and flourishing towns of Rock Island and Daven- 
port are located. The beautiful scenery of the island, the 
extensive prairies dotted over with groves, the picturesque 
bluffs along the river banks, the rich and productive soil, pro- 
ducing large crops of corn, pumpkins and other vegetables, 
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with little labor, the abundance of wild fruit, game and fish, 

and almost everything calculated to make it a delightful spot 
for an Indian village, which was found there, had made this 
_ place a favorite resort for the Indians. And the whole nation 
had become so much attached to this location,’ that they 
yielded it to the white man with a great deal of reluctance ; 
_ and their being required by Gevaert to leave this ee 


‘ 


_ ished home, was the principal cause of the Black Hawk war. 
By the treaty made with Gen. Harrison, at St. Louis, in 
1804, the Sacs and Foxes conveyed to the United States their 
lands east of the Mississippi, and a large tract on the west, 
for which they received at the time two thousand two hun- 

_ dred and thirty four and one-half dollar in goods, and were to 
have a yearly annuity of one thousand dollars. The United 
States were bound by this treaty to never interrupt the Indians 
in the possession of land rightfully held by them, and also 
agreed to protect them in the quiet enjoyment of the same; 
and the Indians agreed to never sell their lands to any other 
party than the United States. The treaty provided that no 
private revenge or retaliations should be taken by either 
party ; that should any individual be guilty of any miscon- 
duct, hé was to be given up and punished in accordance with 
the laws of the country. And if any property was stolen 
from either party, by any individual, the other was to make 
indemnity for ii. It was agreed that so long as the land 
ceded belonged to the United States, the Sacs and Foxes 
were to have the privilege of living and hunting upon them. 
And there were also several other stipulations made in refer- 
ence to their mutual interests. This treaty never gave 
satisfaction to the Sacs and Foxes, and some of the chiefs 
afterwards decided that the five chiefs who met and held this 
treaty with Gen. Harrison -at St. Louis, had no right to dis- 
pose of the lands belonging to the nation. The most promi- 
nent among those who were displeased with the provisions of 
the treaty Were Black Hawk (or Muk-ka-ta-misha-ca-kaik.) 
Black Hawk was not by birth a chief; but, by his bold daring 
and warlike skill, made himself one of the principal chieis in 
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the nation, and his intimate connections with the early his- 
tory of Iowa, makes it a matter of interest to give a. eae 


notice of his biography. 
(To be continued.) 


INCIDENTS OF PRISON LIFE IN 1862. 
BY E. M. VAN DUZEE. 
- LATE MAJOR TWELFTH IOWA INFANTRY, 
[Continued from page 64.] 

We arrived in Mobile, Ala., early Sabbath morning, April 
13th, and were immediately transferred to the steamer “James 
Battle,” lying at the wharf ready for our reception. We here 
passed under charge of a company of “home guards,” com- 
manded by a rich young sprig of the chivalry. Col. John For- 
syth was at this time commander of the post of Mobile. He 
came on board the steamer and engaged in conversation with 
Gen. Prentiss and other officers. He claimed a victory for 
the rebels at “Shiloh,” but our faith could not be shaken by 
anything short of the best evidence to the contrary, that the 
final victory and all its glorious results were for the Union. 

As the steamer left the wharf and turned her prow up the 
river, the prisoners crowded her guards and hurricane deck, 
and cast longing glances down over the calm bosom of the 
blue bay that opened its arms towards the gulf. Our vision 
was too feeble te pierce the intervening distance, but we knew 
that just beyond the horizon lay the federal blockading squad- 
ron, manned by brave and vigilant friends, whose hearts beat 
in loyal unison with our own; that however hate, malice and 
cruelty might hedge us in and do their desire upon us, there 
was an outer circle of loyal breasts extending along our whole 
gulf and Atlantic coast, and stretching across mountain and 
valley, along the coast line of that surging sea of battle, whose 
red waves, advancing and receding, marked the tide boun- 
daries of war,—a circle of strength that could not be broken, 
from whose circumference, sooner or later, conquering cohorts 
would go. forth, closing upon its..centre swith inexorable cer- 
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_ tainty, and brushing away the cobwebs of rebellion in the 


resistless energy of their onward march. Without such faith 
in the final triumph of the nation over its rebellious sons, our 
lot would have been dismal indeed; and although future 
“movements and successes were not ota so orderly and con- 
centric as our fancy—and the fancy of the nation at that time 
—pictured, in a crushed rebellion and a vindicated national 
sovereignty, we have now the justification of that faith which 


_ reposed with unwavering contidence upon “God and the 
- right.” 


Trusting thus in the ultimate triumph of our cause, we had 
but few fears for ourselves. None supposed that indignities 
or cruelty would be visited upon us with official premedita- 
tion. We did not expect to live on the fat of the land, to be 
clothed in fine linen, or to repose on downy couches. We 
knew not to what extent fanatical hatred of the “Yankee” 
would influence our enemies in their treatment of us, for 
Montgomery and Macon (where many of our own number 
afterwards suffered untold miseries,) Libby, Belle Isle, Sauls- 
bury and Andersonville, had not at this early period of the 
war, amazed the civilized world with those horrible tragedies, 
unrivalled, unapproached by any recital of savage barbarism 
which later characterized the studied policy of the rebel au- 
thorities in their treatment of loyal soldiers who were prison- 
ers in their hands. 

The scenery along the Alabama river is monotonous, and 
possesses few charms for those who have enjoyed the delight- 
ful scenery of the upper Mississippi. The sombre forests that 
stretch back from the river and crown the few low elevations 
that relieve the dead level of the bottom lands, were draped 
in a fitting garb of Spanish moss—harmonizing the scene 
with our own spirits. To say that we enjoyed the trip, would 
be to exaggerate our feelings. We were susceptible to the 
beauties of nature, and did not close our senses or our hearts 
to her tender influences, and the balmy air, the soft breezes, 
the shimmering waters, the quiet thoughtfulness inspired by 
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all the harmonious surroundings, softened the obdurate aur 
of our minds, and did us good. 

Just before reaching Selma it was aes to us, that all 
officers above the rank of ist Lieutenant would disembark at 
that place, and the rest would proceed to Montgomery. The 
writer at that time held the rank of Captain, and with about 
sixty others made ready to leave the steamer. What sad 
emotions filled our breasts, as we assembled in the cabin to 
interchange words of encouragement and hope with comrades 
from whom we were about to be separated, who had been 
sharers with us in the varied experiences of a common ser- 
vice, and were now our partners in a common misfortune! 
The moist eye and clasping hand gave token of feelings that 
language was powerless to express. 

The steamer rounded to the levee, our little party was hur- 
ried ashore, and she resumed her course up the river. Many 
of those who crowded her guards waving their last farewells, 
we never saw again. They sleep in unmarked graves, within 
soil then alienated, but, thank God! never severed from the 
grand family estate of the nation. 

After partaking of refreshments provided for us at the 
principal hotel in Selma, we were placed on board cars on the 
Selma and Jacksonville Railroad, and taken to Talladega, 
Ala., where we arrived just at evening, on Tuesday, Apr if 
15th. We were escorted to our quarters in the Baptist Fe- ~ 
male College building by the citizens of the town en masse. 
As we passed along the principal street leading from the depot 
to the college, an incident transpired which Tneteated one of 
the exaggerated conceptions current among the lower classes 
at the south relative to their northern br ethren. <A little 
urchin, apparently just entering his teens, who was intent 
upon having a good look at the “elephant,” came dodging 
through the crowd up to the head of the column, and seeming 
not to have found what he was looking after, with an air of 
disappointment inquired of one of the guards, “Where are 
the Yankees?” The guard replied, pointing to the human- 
looking beings marching between the files, “There they are— 
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don’t you see them?” With an expression in which indigna- 
tion and triumph were blended, the boy retorted, “Oh, you 
don’t fool me—where are their horns?” The lad had evi- 
_ dently heard and believed that the “Yanks” were a kind of 
_- beast allied to the devil himself. I have since seen southern 
men and women, who really believed our late Vice President 
Hamlin was a negro, and President Lincoln a mulatto; but 
such mistakes are slight indeed compared with that which 
traces the Yankee’s pedigree to a hotter country than Africa. 

The college building was a fine brick structure, situated 
upon a commanding site, overlooking a charming landscape 
of upland and valley, well cultivated plantations and fine 
mansion houses, with the old town in the foreground. The 
battle field whereon what is known in history as the “Battle 
of Talladega” was fought, between the forces under General 
Jackson and the Creek Indians, on the 8th of November, 
1813, was in plain view from the portico. 

We were while here under the guardianship of a company of 
raw recruits, armed with double-barrelled shot guns, asupremely 
ignorant set of men, and dangerous as ignorant. Their minds 
seemed to be disordered by the unwonted strain to which they 
were subjected, and, filled with the surpassing solemnity and 
importance of the duty imposed upon them, they had a morbid 
fancy that each prisoner constantly meditated some plan of 
escape. They watched with unflagging vigilance to detect 
the initiatory movement, and with their shot guns ever at a 
“ready,” a mis-step on the part of one of the prisoners might 
cost him his life. 

A case in which mental disorder of some kind on the part 
of a private soldier, and a brutal disregard of human life bya 
Confederate officer, were fully and fatally illustrated, occurred 
during the week we were at this place. One dark and rainy 
evening, the sentinel on post No. 8, immediately in rear of 
the college, heard a noise about the premises which awakened 
in his mind the fancy that an attempt was being made by 
some prisoner, under cover of the darkness and storm, to make 
his escape, and he gave the call, “Corpora! of the guard—post 
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No. 8.” The corporal quickly answered the summons; but 
the sentinel not recognising him as the proper person to com- 
municate with, and perhaps imagining that some test of his 
fidelity might be purposed, continued the call, “Corporal of 
the guard—post No. 8.” The corporal endeavored to explain 
matters to him, but the sentinel, with the muzzle of his fowl- 
ing piece presented at the corporal’s breast, was neither to be 
“fooled” with nor enlightend. The sergeant who posted the 
relief was summoned, and he tried to make the sentinel un- 
derstand the instructions he had received when posted; but 
by this time the poor fellow was so bewildered, that the ser- 
geant could make no impression upon him—and still the call 
went up, “Corporal of the guard—post No. 8.” Finally the 
sergeant and corporal held a “council of war,” and determined 
to send into town for the lieutenant, who came highly exas- 
perated at the stupidity of the sentinel. But the lientenant’s 
success was no better than that of the others had been; and 
at length, finding commands, argument and entreaty alike of 
no avail, the lieutenant told him that he would have him shot 
down if he did not abandon his post; but, now thoroughly 
beside himself with bewildering terror, the sentinel’s only 
response was the doleful ery, “Corporal of the guard—post 
No. 8.” 

The lieutenant gave the fatal order, and the sentinel fell 
pierced with several balls and near a score of buckshot. He 
was removed into one of the rooms in the lower story of the 
college, and one of the prisoners, Capt. Gregg, of the 58th 
Illinois Infantry, a physician, was summoned to him; but 
medical skill could not avail in his case. His mind was now 
unclouded, and he said to the lieutenant, with a simple, ear- 
nest and reproachful look that entered the hearts of all the 
bystanders, ‘“‘Lieutenant, I thought I was doing my duty.” 

We had free range of the second story of the building, and 
our quarters were certainly spacious enough. Our meals were 
prepared outside the building, and consisted chiefly of “corn 
pone” and commissary molasses. I believe we had meat once 
or twice while here, Of leisure we had an abundance; and 
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we employed it in fighting our battles—especially that of 
“Shiloh”—over and over again. We looked the realities of 
our situation straight in the face, and determined upon a style 
of intercourse which, I have no doubt, had a very important 


~ influence upon our phigaical well-being through all the term of 


our imprisonment. Moping and melancholy affect not only 
the spirits; but, if yielded to, they impair the tone and vigor 
of the physical constitution, and open the way for the insid- 
ious inroads of disease. We were sensible enough to recog- 
nise this fact, and act with reference to it; and we resolved 
unanimously to tax our ingenuity to devise means of diver- 
sion, and to reject none though they might savor of the silly 
or childish. “How to raise a laugh,” was the grand problem 
which employed the mind of each. Tribute was exacted with 
impartial rigor, and he was under ban who would not con- 
tribute his mite towards the accomplishment of this truly 
philosophical object. 

There were the same varieties of temperament, disposition 
and character in our little party, that may be observed in the 
same number, composed of ‘several nationalities, and coming 
from diverse social grades, gathered together upon any occa- 
sion in any part of the land. Music, humor, drawing, the 
mechanic and dramatic arts, skill in originating and prac- 
ticing games—each had some one ormore special adept. The 
tastes of some were studious, and every opportunity that 
offered was seized to get possession of a book; and a number 
were obtained in various ways. The discussion of various sub- 
jects—especially military and political—afforded much diver- 
sion ;—old friendships were cemented, and new ones formed. 
No interdict was placed upon our various diversions and em- 
ployments, and at all times our interior intercourse was wholly 
unrestrained — with an exception or two which occurred 
during a later period of our imprisonment. I make mention 
of the latitude allowed us in these particuiars, thus specifi- 
cally, as showing the prevalence of a different spirit actuating 
our enemies thus early in the war, from that inhuman policy 
which presided at Andersonville and other places at a later 
period. 
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At the end of about a week we were very unexpectedly 
taken back to Selma, and quartered in a building that had 
formerly been occupied as a hotel. The building was owned 
by a man of northern birth and sympathies, who was at this 
time—as were many others of like sentiments during the 
rebellion—an officer’ in the rebel army, having his commis- 
sion as Captain in the 44th Alabama Infantry, then in ren- 
dezvous for organization at Selma. The building had been 
appropriated by the rebel authorities not at all against the 
will of our friend (whose name I regret that I have forgotten,) 
and directly through his instrumentality, as we afterwards 
learned, much of the furniture of the sleeping apartments, as 
bedsteads, mattresses, bureaus, tables and chairs was left for 
our use. Our quarters here were very comfortable, there 
being a sufficient number of rooms to accommodate all with- 
out crowding. We were divided up into congenial groups— 
the weather was mild—the building well ventilated—the 
guards being stationed at the entrance, seldom appeared in 
the halls—quiet and privacy could be enjoyed without exter- 
nal molestation or disturbance. Our meals—two each day— 
were served with considerable regularity in the dining room 
on the ground floor. We were allowed to purchase milk, fruit 
and any other article of food we chose to send out for. A 
colored cook presided over the cuisine. Beef graced the 
tables once a day—corn-pone, rice and molasses (with such 
articles as we had been permitted to order,) made up the meal. 
Our rations, in quantity, quality or variety, were scarcely 
such as we desired, and we thought our lot severe at the time; 
but in view of what thousands of loyal soldiers afterwards 
suffered, and many of those captured with us were at this 
time suffering at Montgomery, our life at Selma was a con- 
tinual “feast of fat things.” 

In the intervals between eating and sleeping, here, as at 
Talladega, we resorted to such means as could be devised for 
“killing time.” Many who were novices in the use of cards 
when they were captured, soon became adepts in all the 
games which can be played with them; and I am happy to 
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be able to say from personal knowledge, that when the cir-. 


cumstances which induced a resort to such expedients had 
passed away, many who had thus yielded to the seeming 


2 necessities of the case, abandoned the use use of cards wholly 


~ and without reserve. Mock trials upon grave charges and 
elaborate specifications, would sometimes be had before a 
court martial detailed by “Comd’g. General” Prentiss; the 
“spirits” would be invoked to play their pranks with tables 
and chairs; the daily paper would be read in the General’s 
room, to the assembled prisoners, when the officer of the day 
was not around to prevent, or circulated from room to room 
and read on the “sly.” This was a sly proceeding from the 
first. Much speculation was excited on the part of Col. Kent, 
commander of the post, and his officers, relative to our means 
of keeping so thoroughly posted in the current news. We 
could generally discuss McClellan’s movements on the penin- 
sula, with the officer of the day, with as much accuracy of 
detail as he himself possessed. A trusty assistant of our col- 
ored cook was our stauch friend; and notwithstanding orders 
were issued denouncing severe penalties for furnishing us 
with the newspapers, and at one time the alertness of our 
guards was stimulated by the offer of a large reward to any 
one who would discover the manner in which we obtained 
them, our colored friend, at great personal risk, supplied us 
with the “Selma Reporter” nearly every morning. It usually 
passed the guard concealed in the quart of milk ordered by 
the General. After much drying, the telegraphic dispatches 
could be read with sufficient clearness. 


But the “Selma Reporter”—whose columns were usually 


‘as vapid and meagre as the minimum intellect ‘that presided 


in its sanctum—was not the only newspaper to which we had 
access; we published one of our own; an illustrated paper, 
not quite so elaborate in its “make up” as “Harper’s Weekly,” 
but affording quite as much amusement to its readers. It 
was under the editorial management of Capt. W. C. Jones of 
the 14th Iowa Infantry, who was assisted by an efficient corps 
of artists, chief among whom was Ool. J. L. Geddes of the 
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8th Iowa Infantry. The paper was printed by hand upou 
the wall of the General’s room. Its vignette combined King 
Cotton, the irrepressible “Sambo,” the chivalrous Southron, 
and a choice selection of venomous reptiles, in an allegorical 
rendering of the actual and historic “Southern idea,” which 
was conceived with excellent point, and executed with fine 
artistic taste. ach issue of the paper contained at least one 
illustration, generally embodying some phase of military 
movements, as indicated by recent dispatches, or “hitting off”. 
some feature of our own experiences, with appreciative and 
appreciated effect. The “leaders” were spicy—the advertise- 
ments characteristic. This innocent out-cropping of the hu- 
morous element was tolerated with very good grace by Col. 
Kent, who was really quite a genial fellow for a “last ditch” 
rebel—which he professed to be without discount. 


But among all the diversions that formed so large a part of” 
our daily life, there was one from which we derived more of 
rational enjoyment and real benefit than from all the others. 
In that twilight season so fitted for contemplation, and so 
promotive of those moods that wear upon the cheerfulness of 
the most heroic heart, impatience and care were charmed 
away by the sweet and subduing power of music. Among 
our leading singers were Capt. Stubbs of the 8th Iowa Infan- 
try, and Capts. Stibbs and Townsley of the 12th. Songs 
grave and gay, sacred, patriotic and comic, filled the pro- 
gramme. These entertainments, though not intended for 
outsiders, generally drew together upon the opposite street 
corner, a large audience of the citizens, from whom there 
would occasionally come a response to our patriotic songs, in 
the shape of something more to their “secesh” tastes. It is a 
well known fact, that the South has but few songs of her own. 
Her people have generally been indebted to the North for 
their music, as for their school-books and general literature. 
“Dixie,” their adopted national air, is no exception—the music 
and words having been composed by a citizen of the Key- 
stone State. It was quite consistent that along with mints, 
arsenals, navy-yards and forts, the rebels should steal their 
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martial airs.. The latter, I presume, were not embraced in 
; the terms upon which the rebellion finally surrendered ; and 
_ in the glorious uncertainty that prevails, regarding the rights 
_ of vanquished rebels—reconstructed or unreconstructed—I 
3 insist, the privilege of whistling “Dixie,” or any other favorite - 
~ northern air, shall be magnanimously conceded to them. 

Seeing that the habit of appropriating the productions of 
northern musical taste has been so largely indulged by our 
southern brethren, one instance of the kind on our part will 
perhaps be excused. “The Bonnie Flag with the Stripes and 
Stars,” a song that became quite popular through the North 
» during the war, had its origin in the following incident: One 
evening a lad in the assemblage opposite our prison, sang 
“The Bonnie Blue Flag,” in response to “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” It was the first time we had heard the song—the 
air was simple, and we easily learned it. On the following 
day Col. J. L. Geddes composed the words of the song men- 
tioned above, and in the evening it was sung for the first 
time, to the air of “The Bonnie Blue Flag.” The citizens 
seemed to be very much astonished at having their music 
thrown back at them in such a style, and we heard some mur- 
murs among them, supposed by us to be prompted by the 
unpalatable sentiments of the composition; but no open 
demonstration of disapproval occurred. To show that in the 
nature of things our auditors could not have been expected to 
applaud our new song very heartily, I here give a few verses 
as afterwards published with the music—in which afew words 
have been changed from the original version, as sung at 
Selma, in order to adapt it more fully to popular use; but. the 
spirit and tone of the composition remain the same :— 


. 


“« We treated you as brothers, until you drew the sword ; 
With impious hands at Sumter you cut the silver cord ; 
So now you hear our bugles—we come the sons of Mars, 
We rally around that brave old flag which bears the Stripes and Stars. 


We do not want your cotton, we care not for your slaves, 

But rather than divide this land, we’ll fill your southern graves ; 

With Lincoln for our chiefiain we'll wear our country’s scars, 

We’ll rally around that brave old flag which bears the Stripes and Stars. 


‘ 
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- We deem our cause most holy, we know we're in the right, 
And twenty millions of freemen stand ready for the fight ; 
Our bride is fair Columbia, no stain her beauty mars, 
O’er her we’ll raise that brave old flag which bears the Stripes and Stars.’* 


Not very mild, I think all will agree with me in saying, 
when it is considered that these sentiments were shouted into’ 


the ears of a city full of rebels, enthusiastic in their devotion 
to a “Cause” that was “ Lost,” not for any lack of disposition 
to shoot down defenseless Wankoe prisoners on the = Sasa 
_ provocation. 

It will be recollected, that the rebel Gen. Buckner was 
taken prisoner at Fort Donelson, and that there was consid- 
erable talk at the time of his being tried fortreason. The 
Confederates greatly desired to procure his release ; and soon 

-after we arrived at Selma, Gen. Beauregard sent a telegram 
to the commandant of the post, inquiring if Gen. Prentiss 
would consent to go to Washington on parole, and negotiate 
his own exchange for Buckner. Gen. Prentiss, supposing 
our government had some special reasons for not desiring to 
release Buckner, promptly declined the proposal, preferring 
rather to remain a prisoner, until such time as the govern- 
ment should of its own pleasure accomplish his release, than 
receive his freedom on condition to use his personal influence 
to thwart desires supposed to be entertained by the authori- 
ties at Washington. 

This request of Gen. Beauregard, however, suggested to 
our minds, that perhaps the rebel authorities would grant us 
permission to send some of our number to Washington, tor 
the purpose of endeavoring to effect the exchange of all pris- 
oners captured at Pittsburg Landing, and, as far as in their 
power, promoting the execution of a cartel for general ex- 
change of all prisoners held upon both sides. Such permission 
was sought for three of our number, whom we styled commis- 
sioners, and granted. The commissioners selected by us were 
Col. Madison Miller, 18th Missouri Infantry ; Major Wm. M. 
Stone, 3rd Lowa Titeinb y; and Capt. Gregg, 58th Tlinois 
Infantry. They left us near the latter part of May, and pro- 
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- ceeded to Richmond, where they were furnished with the 

necessary passes, and gave their parole to return and deliver 

themselves up as prisoners of war, if they were unsuccessful 

_ in their mission. I shall endeavor to give a short account of 
the efforts put forth by them to accomplish the objects of their. 
mission, in a future number. 

Near the close of our stay at Selma, Capts. W. C. Earle 
and W. W. Warner, of the 12th Iowa, effected their escape 
from the prison. The building was very favorably located for 
escape. The upper hall ran parallel with the main street, 
and at its end was a window that looked out upon the roof of 
a much smaller building adjoining. The plan was to get out 
of the window on to the roof, and thence to the ground by 

‘means of a rope they had made out of their bed clothing. A 
few fellow prisoners were in the secret, and afforded what 
assistance they could in covering the exit from the building, 
which was performed without difficulty. After reaching the 
ground, our fugitives cautiously made their way through the 
city to the railroad, along which they walked to the first sta- 
tion north of Selma, a distance of ten or eleven miles. Unac- 
customed to exercise as they had been for several weeks, and 
stumbling along over a road entirely unknown to them, in 

_ the darkness of the night, their progress was slow and toil- 
some, and they did not reach the station referred to until 
about day dawn. They had determined to take the morning 
train north, relying upon some slight changes they had 
effected in their clothing, for protection against discovery, 
and thinking that suspicion would be warded off by traveling 
openly, and manifesting no uneasiness or desire for conceal- 

ment. They went boldly to the ticket office and purchased 
their tickets for a station thirty or forty miles distant, intend- 
ing to leave the train at that point, and push forward across 
the country towards Huntsville, which place was then occu- 
pied by the federal forces: When they were seated in the 
ear, they looked about them with anxious. scrutiny, and sup- 
posed they were secure from detection, as the passengers were 
mostly civilians. But before they had proceeded far, a con- 
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federate soldier, going home on furlough, entered the car, and 
was at once recognised by our fugitives as a sergeant whom 
they had seen on duty at the prison in Selma. Still they 
- hoped he would not notice them; but Capt. Earle was unfor- 
tunately the possessor of a very long, sandy beard, which 
flowed down upon his breast—a peculiarity which, once seen, 
was not likely soon to be forgotten. The sergeant had seen 
it, and knew it—or thought he knew it—and at once commu- 
nicated his suspicions to an officer on the train, who caused 
their arrest at the next station: Those of the prisoners who 
knew of the escape, had feared such a denowement, and anx- 
ious watchers were at the windows at the rear of our prison, 
from which the railroad depot was in plain view only a block 
away. The first objects we espied when ‘the train stopped, 
were our friends, escorted by a sergeant and a file of confed- 
erate soldiers. The sober visages and disconsolate bearing 
they brought with them, excited sympathies in our hearts, 
_ which, I must confess, strongly contended with a decided 
tendency to smile; for the luckless beard had been the sub- 
ject of discussion before the escape was effected ; and when 
we heard the story of their recapture, we could hardly restrain 
the manifestation of that egotism characteristic of human na- 
ture, which is wont to assert eae in that most aggravating 
of all criticisms, ‘I told you so.’ 

Nothing een aged by their failure, however, our friends 
“watched and waited,” not exactly over the border, but for 
an opportunity to get over the border, and at a latter period 
we shall find them making another effort to regain their lib- 
erty—with what success, I shall leave my readers to imagine 
until the story is told. 


(To be continued.] 


~ read Samuel H. McCrory ; and for Mr. Fenec, read Rev. Mr. Ferree. ] 
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BY CAPT. F, M. IRISH, IOWA CITY. 
; [Continued.1 
ga FOR THE ARTICLE IN JaNuARY NumpBer.—On Page 26, for Samuel 
Changs read William Sturgis ; page 27, for Jos. McCallister, read James Mce- 
Callister ; page 30, for $15,000, read $75,000 ; page 31, for Samuel McCrary, 


Before taking leave of the first settlers of our county, I will 
attempt a brief Pdedeription of them as a class, although many 
of the readers of the Anwats are as familiar saith the subject 
as the writer ; but the time is fast approaching when this class 
of men will be spoken of as something of the past, and they 
will become as completely extinct as are now the keel-boat-men 
of the Mississippi and other western rivers. The pioneer set- 
tlers of a new country may be compared to the vanguard of 
an army, the majority of them being young men without fam- 
ilies, who have left the parental roof in the older settlements, 
and set out in search of a home upon the frontier, there to 
commence the great battle of life. The representative of this 
class is not encumbered with extra baggage, often performing 
the journey on foot, provided with a gun and ammunition, an 
axe and an auger, he penetrates into a region recently aban- 
doned by the savage, and selecting a location where wood 
and water are convenient, he erects his cabin, and from the 
nearest trading post or town he procures his furniture, con- 
sisting of a water bucket, two or three tin cups, as many 
plates, knives and forks, a cast-iron bake oven, with cover, a 
coffee pot and frying pan. His provisions consist of as much 
corn meal as he can pack at one time, together with a side or 
shoulder of bacon. With this load upon his back he fre. 
quently travels thirty or forty miles before reaching his cabin. 

He is now ready to commence the staking-off of his claim 
and preparing for improvements ; and notwithstanding the 
great labor required to procure his little store of provisions, 
he shares it most freely with any one who may come to him 
destitute. There is a custom univer sally observed among 
them, namely, when leaving the cabin in the morning, they 
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leave provisions cooked for the benefit of the way-farer who 
may call during the day. The writer of this article has 
often realized the benefit and convenience of this custom. 
After traveling fifteen or twenty miles on foot, it was with 
pleasure I came in sight of a bachelor’s cabin. My guide, 
who was acquainted in this region, said, “Now we will have 
something to eat.” On entering, we found the owner absent ; 
but my g enideh examining the bake oven, found that it con- 
tained a fine “pone” well baked and yet warm. He then 
went to the cupboard, which had once done service as a dry 
goods box, finding there coffee. Putting that to boil, he cut 
and fried some bacon. We sat down and ate a hearty meal 
with as good an appetite as is enjoyed by any epicurean vis- 
itor of Delmonico’s. Then, by the use of a piece of chalk, 
we left our names accompanied with our thanks, upon the 
door, and went our way. This was a universal custom among 
the pioneers, who were proverbial for their hospitality. 

When any considerable number had settled in one vicinity, 
the first act towards the organization of civilized society was 
to form a “claim association” for mutual protection in the 
possession of their new homes. They drew up a constitution 
and by-laws, elected a president, secretary and treasurer, and 
kept a proper record in which each member’s name was en- 
tered, and the number of his claim recorded, in the possession 
of which the association were bound to protect him until he 
had an opportunity of purchasing at the government sales. 
There has been much said in certain quarters against these 
claim associations ; but it is evident this was the only means 
by which the pioneer could secure his home and receive any 
compensation for the many hardships he had endured; and 
as an evidence of the justice of the custom, Congress has 
from time to time passed pre-emption laws, and more recently 
the “Homestead law,” all of which are virtually legalizing 
the principle upon which the “claim associations” were 
founded, and serve to protect the early settler against the 
rapacity of the speculator and the more wealthy emigrant, 
who are sure to follow when the way has been opened and 
improvements commenced. 


| 
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‘The pioneers of our county are fast passing away. Those 
that are left often look back with pleasure upon the happy 
_ days of the early settlements when our real wants were few 


and simple, and our pleasures and enjoyments had not the 


a 
} 


drawbacks of older communities, when there were no doctors, 


and very little sickness, no lawyers, and disputes and quar- 
- rels very rare, those that did occur being justly settled by 
arbitration, without cost. \ 

In the autumn of 1839, the location of the seat of govern- 
ment at lowa City, attracted many travelers from the east 
and north to this point, and there being no roads, strangers 
found it difficult to keep the course they wished. In crossing 
our large prairies, they often became lost and wandered far 
out of their way. This was especially the case in travelling 
from Iowa City to Dubuque. To remedy this, the citizens 
employed Lyman Dillon, Esq., to plow a furrow between the 
two points, in as direct a line as practicable. Mr. D. started 
from Iowa City with his large breaking plow, drawn by five 
yoke of oxen, accompanied by his driver. He had also with 
him a two-horse wagon containing cooking utensils and pro- 
visions for the trip. Through the day they would plow, and 
at night turn the oxen upon the prairie to feed, sleeping in 
the covered wagon. In this way they continued until Du- 
buque was pstieliod! a distance from the starting point of 100 
miles. This is believed to be the longest furrow on record, 
and served as a guide to travelers, and a well beaten fons 
was soon made along side of Dillon’s furrow. 


During the autumn of 1839, his excellency, Robert Lucas, 
Governor of the territory, visited Iowa City, accompanied by 
two of his daughters, and Gen. Fletcher of Muscatine, who 
acted as their guide. The whole party were on horseback, 
this being the most comfortable mode of traveling at the 
time, the roads being very rough. The Governor and his 
party met with a most cordial reception from our small com- 
munity, his party being quartered in the.most commodious 
cabin in the city, and the only one boasting of an attic for a 
lodging room. pd apartment was not.reached by a spacious 
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stair-way, but by a ladder made in the most primitive style, 
by which a person ascended through a very narrow aperture 
in the upper floor. Here the Governor and his party were 
very comfortably lodged. During this visit the Governor 
purchased a claim near the city, and had the same recorded, 
becoming a member of the association. A few years later he 
built a comfortable residence upon this property, removed his 
family here, where he resided until the close of his life. 

Gov. Lucas was most emphatically a man of the people. 
He belonged to that noble band of statesmen and patriots, 
who, during the first half of the present century, contributed 
so much by their labors in placing the United States in the 
most elevated position in the scale of nations. He was truly 
a western man, and took the greatest interest in her advance- 
ment. He was a figm friend to the system of common schools, 
holding it to be the duty of all parents to give their children 
a substantial English education, and that the State govern- 
ments should enable them to do so. IJ have often heard him 
say, every boy at the proper age should be taught the art of 
swimming, taking care of a horse, and acquire the faculty of 
riding well; that he should learn the use of a rifle, and prac- 
tice with it sufliciently to become a fair marksman. The 
thousands travelling over our western plains and mountain 
slopes will realize the correctness of Gov. L.’s theories. 


In August, 1839, the second election was held at Napoleon 
for the choice of county officers, at which time the following 
named gentlemen were elected: Abner Woolcot, Nathaniel 
Fellows, Philip Clarke, County Commissioners; Cyrus San- 
ders, County Surveyor; A. D. Stephen, Justice of the Peace. 
This brings us to the close of the year 1839. 

On the first of January, 1840, about twenty families were 
living in Lowa City, who had prepared as best they could, to 
spend their first winter in their new home, and though no 
one suffered for the absolute necessaries of life, yet all were 
compelled to live very plainly and to observe the strictest econ- 
omy. No flouring mills were nearer than the Mississippi, and 
most of our flour and meal was brought trom nance county, 
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Illinois, a distance of seventy miles. The few settlers of 
1837-38, had raised good crops of corn, and had there been 
_ mills to grind it, we should have done very well. As it was, 
hulled corn or lye hominy was a common article of food. Two 
gentlemen of my acquaintance learned that Mr. Charles 


~ Jones, residing three miles east of the city, had a very large 


coffee mill in which corn could be ground. They concluded 
it would be a fine speculation to go out there and grind their 
own meal. They shelled a bushel of corn, took it upon a 
hand sled, and early in the morning started for Mr. Jones’. 
As there was no beaten track, they found the traveling rather 
heavy; but, upon reaching the mill, they found the grinding 
more laborious than the traveling; but, working faithfully 
until late in the afternoon, they succeeded in converting a 
half bushel of the corn into very coarse meal, and giving the 
remaining half bushel to Mrs. Jones as a compensation for 
the trouble they had given her, they returned home very tired 
and hungry, being completely disgusted with the milling bus- 
iness. It was most fortunate for this new settlement that the 
winter proved a mild one, and if the honses were not per- 
fectly air-tight, an abundance of fire wood was within a short 
distance, and cost nothing but the cutting, so that, consider- 
ing all things, the winter was passed very comfortably. 

Our mail facilities were not favorable to very rapid com- 
munication with the outside world, there being no mail route 
yet established to this place. Our letters and papers were 
brought from Muscatine by any of our citizens having busi- 
ness there, and the writer of this has often brought out the 
Towa City mail in the crown of his hat, and when that recept- 
acle was not large enough to contain the mail, it was securely 
tied in a pocket handkerchief. 

The first Territorial Legislature of Iowa was convened at 
Burlington, Nov. 12th, 1838. Adjourned January 25th, 1839. 
The district, comprising Cedar, Johnson, Jones, and Linn 
counties, was represented by Charles Whittelsey, Esq., in the 
Council, and by Robert G. Roberts, Esq., of Cedar, in the 
House. The second session of the legislature convened at 

15 
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Burlington, Nov. 4th, 1839, adjourned Jan. 17th, 1840. In 
this body, the district composed of Cedar, Jones, Linn and 
Johnson counties was represented by Charles Whittelsey, 
Esq., in the Council, and the district formed by Johnson and 
Muscatine counties was represented by T. T. Clark and S. C. 
Hastings, both of Muscatine, in the House. An extra session 
of this assembly was also held at Burlington, July 13th, 1840. 

Pursuant to an act of the Legislative Assembly, approved 
January 11th, 1840, Chauncey Swan, Esq., the acting com- 
missioner for the location of the seat of government, during 
this session of the legislature and in connection with that 
body, entered into a contract with the firm of Rague & Co. 
for the erection of the capitol at lowa City. The above 
named company was the same that had built the capitol of 
Illinois at Springtield. These gentlemen came on in April, 
1840, with a large gang of hands and commenced clearing the 
ground, and diggiug out for the foundation of the capitol. 
This work, together with the tide of emigration that now 
began to flow in, gave to our embryo city a lively and busi- 
ness-like appearance. Every variety of mechanical labor was 
now in good demand; a large number of buildings were in 
process of erection, displaying every variety of architecture, 
from the most rudely constructed log cabin to the well finished 
two-story frame house. The difficulty in proeuring lumber 
was most severely felt. Mr. Henry Felkner had erected a 
saw mill (the first in the county,) upon Rapid Creek, near 
where the Dubuque road now crosses that stream; but this 
mill could supply but a small portion of the demand for 
lumber, and many of the first houses built in the city were 
sided up with clapboards split from trunks of large white or 
burr oak trees. These boards were from four to six feet in 
length, and from six to eight inches in width, and split as thin 
as the timber would admit of. They were then smoothed 
upon one side with a drawing knife, shaved down to nearly 
an equal thickness, and after this preparation, they constituted 
a weather boarding, answering a very good purpose, and in 
many instances lasting for twenty years. At this time the 
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~ hardy Iumberman had not found his way to the immense pine 
forests of the north, and their deep and quict. shades had not 
been disturbed by the ringing blows of his axe. The most of 
our pine lumber at this time was brought down the Ohio river, 
and up the Mississippi to Muscatine. The contrast between . 
then and the present period is very great, as now the im- 
mense rafts of pine timber and sawed lumber annually float- 
ing down the Mississippi can be more conveniently estimated 
__ by the acre than by any other method. 
; Our citizens were at this time supplied with a very import- 
ant article of building material. For this they were indebted 
» to Mr. Sylvanus Johnson. This gentleman having purchased 
one of the southern tiers of out lots, opened a brick yard 
upon it, and on the 15th of April, 1840, Mr. J., with his own 
hands moulded the first bricks ever made in Iowa City or 
Johnson county. Mr. J. continued to carry on the brick 
making business, and supplied our citizens with a most excel- 
lent article of this important material in building. It-was 
from his kiln that Mr. Bostwick procured the brick for the 
erection of the first building of that material erected in Lowa 
City. This building was spoken of in the previous number. 
Mr. George T, Andrews was the mason who built the above 
mentioned house, and who afterwards erected many brick 
buildings here, more spacious than this one, and whose sub- 
stantial walls will long remain as monuments of his mechan- 
ical skill, and as mementoes of that good and kind hearted 
man. 

About this time certain events transpired that caused con- 
siderable excitement and general gratification among the 
people,—the appointment of Samuel H. McCrory as post- 
master, and the establishment of a mail route from Muscatine 
to Iowa City, the mail to be carried weekly. Mr. Edward 
Foster and his son Charles, who had opened a stock of goods 
the past season at Napoleon, now rented a rough log building 
fronting on Capitol street, upon the first block north of Capi- 
tol, now University square, and moved their goods. hither. 
In this building Mr. McCrory established the post office ; and 
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the arrival of a hack containing the mail, and loaded with 
passengers, created a greater interest and was hailed with 
more general satisfaction than is evinced on the arrival of our 
express mail train of today. Johnson county was now in 
communication with the whole world “and the rest of man- 
kind,” and the gratification manifested on that occasion was 
akin to that shown by the people of the two continents on 
the successful-ecompletion of the Atlantic telegraph cable. 
The different bands or communities of Fox Indians who 
had resided in villages upon the banks of the lowa river, 
south of Iowa City, now removed north some sixteen miles, 
and there united in building a town upon the east bank of 
the river, in what is now Monroe township, in this county. 
In 1839 the General Government employed men and sent 
them some twenty miles west of this point, into the Indian 
territory. There they selected and broke up a section of 
prairie land—six hundred and forty acres—and fenced it with 
a good substantial rail fence, secured by stakes and riders.. 
To this place Powesheik and his whole band were removed. 
But the land so nicely prepared by the government did not 
seem to meet their ideas of agriculture, and they realized but 
little benefit from it. They permitted portions of the fence 
to be burnt down, and their crops to be destroyed, and in con- 
sequence of this neglect they frequently suffered for lack of 
food during theavinter months. It was but a few years from 
this time that the government obtained the title to all the 
lands as far west as the Missouri river by purchase from the 
Indians, and they were removed into what is now Nebraska, 
where a small remnant yet remains. The Sacs and Foxes 
were two powerful bands or tribes of Canadian Indians, who 
early in the present century united their forces and commenced 
making incursions south and westwardly into the territory of 
the United States. They were powerful and warlike, and 
much dreaded by their red and white neighbors. They 
say that when they left Canada they could bring four 
thousand warriors into the field. They moved on westward 
as necessity or inclination led them, always retaining their 
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attachment to the British government, returning and taking 
an active part against the United States in the war of 1812- 
_ 14, and always evincing a bitter hostility to the white settle- 
- ments on our western frontier. They at length reached the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi, and established themselves 
at Rock Island and at other points along Rock river. At this 
_ time the Iowas, a rather mild and peaceful tribe, occupied 
this portion of the country, and from them our State takes its 
name. The Sacs and Foxes soon subdued the Iowas, they 
not being numerous, and those that were not slain became 
incorporated with their conquerors. In 1828, the outrages 
- committed upon our frontier settlements by these savages 
compelled the government to take up arms against them. 
Hostilities thus commenced continued with little intermission 
until 1832, at which time a small force of United States 
troops, together with a number of companies of Illinois and 
Indiana volunteers met the entire force of the hostile Indians, 
under the command of their celebrated war chief, Blackhawk, 
and after a severe battle, the savages were defeated and their 
chief taken prisoner. This engagement is known as the battle 
of * Bad Axe,” having been fought near a stream of that 
name, in the north-west part of Wisconsin. The Indians now 
buried the hatchet, and retired to the west side of the Missis- 
sippi, this being their last hostile movement. Blackhawk was 
divested of all power in his nation, and Keokuk, a brave of 
the tribe, was installed as head chief by order of our govern- 
ment authorities. This caused great dissatisfaction among 
many of the bands. Black Hawk did not long survive his 
defeat and degradation. After his death, his friends became 
reconciled to the rule of Keokuk, and he remained the prin- 
cipal chief of the Sacs and Foxes until his death. The elder 
members of these tribes always declared themselves to be 
English, and not subjects of the United States government, 
and up to the time of the battle of “Bad Axe,” they drew their 
annuities, consisting of blankets, muskets.and ammunition, 
from the British government; and whenever these old savages 
became excited with whiskey, they would boast of how many 
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scalps they had taken with their own hands from the defence- 
less inhabitants of our frontier settlements. 

The above is a brief history of what was once a powell 
body of red men, and I think furnishes abundant proof that 
they are a doomed race, and that the march of civilization is 
as surely destructive to them as to the buffalo or other wild 
game upon which the Indian relies for subsistence. As to 
the noble traits in the Indian character, of which we read in 
romance and poetry, upon close investigation, if found at all, 
they will be discovered to constitute the exception and not the 
rule, and the few redeeming traits in their composition will be 
found buried beneath an overwhelming mass of cruelty and 
revengefulness. Our citizens were heartily rejoiced when 
they were removed from our midst, beyond the borders of 
our territory. 

Up to the month of June of this year (1840), the foundation 
of the capitol had been carried as high as the top of the base- 
ment windows, ready to receive the water table. Here the 
contractors, Skean & McDonald, of the tirm of Rague & Co., 
abandoned their contract on account of the bad quality of the 
stone furnished by the commissioner. The work, however, 
was carried on by the acting commissioner, Mr. C. Swan ; 
but the difficulty in regard to the building material not having 
been obviated, it progressed but slow ly. Early in the sum- 
mer a quarry had been found in Cedar county, distant some 
twenty miles, which, being a hard sandstone, was pronounced 
suitable for a water table, and during the summer the rock 
for the sills of the east and west entrances, and for the water 
table, was transported over the prairies crossing Cedar river 
at Esq. Sutliff’s ferry, the wagons being drawn by from four 
to six yoke of oxen. The teamsters engaged in this work 
long remembered the hospitality with which they were re- 
ceived by Mr. Sutliff and his family; and to his excellent 
lady were they especially indebted for many a bountiful and 
well prepared meal, atter the fatigues of the day; these and 
the dessert of most glorious watermelons usually following, 
have often been participated in by the writer of these pages. 
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The first settlements, and by whom made, in Johnson 
_ county, were at different points, as follows: In Fremont and 
Pleasant Valley townships, William Kelso, Mr. Sweet, Robert, 
_ Samuel and Joseph Walker ; in Scott township, J Gh Parrott, 
i: ie. Teneick, Charles Jones, John Mathews, Isaac Bowen, 
7 Dr. Jesse Bowen, and Green Hill; in Gadetd township, 
r Nathaniel and E. K. Morse, and i ames Nolan; in Cedar 
_ township, James Buchanan, Allen Sutliff, and James Cavan- 
; agh ; in Big Grove township, Mr. Pratt, Mrs. Lyon, Warren 
- Stiles, Warner Spurrier, and Mr. Lingle; in Monroe town- 

ship, Major McCallister and Billy Dupont; in Penn town- 
_ ship, Martin Harless, George Wein, Evan Dollarhide, John 
_ Azlein and Dayid Crozier ; in Clear Creek township, Nathan- 
 iel Fellows, John Hawkins, Byant and Isaac Dennis, James 
and Richard Douglas; in Union and Washington townships, 
James Seahorn, Allison Davis, the elder Mr. Fry with his 
family of sons, giving to this locality the name of the Fry 
settlement ; William Ford and Smiley H. Bonham ; in Liberty 
township, Pleasant Harris, Jacob, Henry, and John Earhart, 
Jacob and Joel Overholtzer, Jonas and Carr Hartmann. The 
wide spaces between the above named settlements were now 
being rapidly filled up by the daily arrival of emigrants, and 
at the close of the year 1840, the inhabitants of Johnson 
county numbered 1,504. At the annual election, held on the 
first Monday of August of this year, Henry Felkner was 
elected a representative to the territorial legislature; and 
this was the first time that Johnson county was represented 
in that body by one of her own citizens. I have now betore 
me the first volume of the “Lowa Standard.” The second 
number was issued at Bloomington, Muscatine county, Friday, 
October 30th, 1840, and purports to be published simulta- 
neously at Bloomington and Iowa City, for the sum of $2,50 
per annum. Published by Wm. Crum and W. D. Bailey. 
The office of this paper was subsequently removed to Iowa 
City, at which time I shall have occasion to. refer to it again. 

On the 2nd of November, 1840, the third legislative assem- 
bly of Iowa convened at Burlington. This body passed a 
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great number of important bills, and among them acts for the 
incorporation of Iowa City, and granting a charter to Walter 
Terrell for the erection of a dam across the Iowa river, above | 
the city. The board of commissioners for Johnson county 
having made an arrangement with A. D. Stephen, Esq., who 
held the claim and resided upon the north-west quarter of sec- 
tion 15, immediately south of and adjoining the city, and having 

- purchased the same of Mr. 8., pre-empted and located the 
county seat upon it. This quarter was afterwards incorpor- 
ated with the city. 

The first of January, 1841, found the county with a popu- 
lation greatly increased during the past year, and all being 
much better prepared for the winter than they were one year 
before. Most of the farmers having raised fine crops, provis- 
ions were plenty, thus obviating the necessity of going abroad 
for them. The want of mills to grind the grain raised the 
previous summer was the greatest difficulty our citizens now 
labored under. Since the departure of the Indians, the wild 
game was becoming very plenty, and those of our citizens 
understanding the use of the rifle could supply themselves 
and neighbors with a fine haunch of venison at any time they 
wished; and it was not an unusual thing to see the deer 
coming up trom the south part of the county, and passing 
over College Hill, and down near where Dr. Bowen’s resi- 
dence now stands, crossing Ralston and travelling leisurely 
over Rose Hill, taking their course towards Rapid Creek and 
Big Grove. This was a favorite runway for them, and upon 
it the flight of many a noble buck has been suddenly stopped 
by the unerring ball from the rifle in the hands of our old 
fellow-citizens, Mr. E. Duel and Dr. S. M. Ballard. The 
prairie fowl were also abundant, and could be obtained with 
but very little trouble. 

During the spring of this year the work on the capitol pro- 
gressed but siowly owing to the continuation of the difficulty 
respecting the building material. On the 20th of June, 1841, 
the steamboat Ripple arrived at Iowa City, being the first 
boat that had waked-the echoes of the Iowa’s wooded banks. 


: 
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_ with the shrill steam whistle. This event was hailed with 
~ delight by all the citizens, the captain and crew of the boat 


receiving a hearty weleome. The proceedings on this occa- 


sion we copy from the “Standard” of June 24th :— 
“According to previous notice, a meeting of the citizens was 

held at the City Hotel, and was organized, C. Swan being 

called to the chair and J. Bowen appointed Secretary. The 


following resolutions were adopted: 


“Lesolved, That a committee of six persons be appointed 
by the chair, consisting of Jesse Williams, Jesse Bowen, Silas 
Foster, Cyrus Sanders, John Powell and Horace Smith to 
invite the captain and passengers of the steamboat Ripple to 
partake of a public dinner, to be given by the citizens of 
Towa City. 

“Resolved, That a committee of three persons be appointed 
by the chair to make arrangements with some of the inn- 
‘keepers of Lowa City to provide a dinner. Whereupon Wal- 
ter Butler, H. G. Jones and Horace Smith were appointed as 
such committee. 

“ Resolved, That a suitable person be selected to accompany 
the steamboat Ripple down the Iowa river, so far as may be 
necessary, to ascertain the principal obstructions, and the best 
mode and the probable expense of removing said obstructions. 
On motion of Jesse Williams, Capt. F. M. Irish was ap- 
pointed that person, unanimously. 

“Pesolved, That Major J. B. Newhall be requested to cir- 
culate a subscription in the city of Burlington and the inter- 
mediate ports to assist in defraying the expenses necessary in 
removing the obstructions that now exist to navigation of the 
Iowa River.” 

Captain Jones having accepted the invitation to partake of 
a public dinner, the company, consisting of about seventy-five 
gentlemen, met at the National hotel, on June 21st, at two 
o’clock, and partook of an excellent dinner prepared by Jon- 
athan Lawrence, Esq. After the cloth was removed, spirited 
remarks were made by Major Newhall and Capt. Jones. The 
latter said :— 

16 
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“Gentlemen: I am neither an orator nor the son of an ~ 
orator, but merely a son of Neptune, a son a the five oceans. 
From such a one you will not expect a fiuent speech; 
but lest you be disappointed, permit me, however, to make q 
‘one or two plain and unvarnished remarks on the present — 
occasion. Expioring has been my study and delight from a 
boy. To accomplish this object I have sacrified the comforts 
of the social hearth. To this end I have endured the rage of 
the five elements. I haye endured the smiles and frowns of . 
heathen monarchs. I have grappled with the lion and tiger. — 
T have contended with the cannibal’s war-club and tomahawk — 
when my comrades were eut down by my side. I have also 
been an almost only survivor in shipwrecks. But, gentlemen, — 
I have the gratification to say that the reverse has been my 
fortune in exploring the Towa river. Providence smiled on — 
the enterprise; instead of the red man’s war club, I have 
been saluted by the hunter’s rifle echoing from bluff to glen; 
instead of the roaring lion, the loud hurrahs of my well wish- 
ers welcomed me up your river. Encouraged by the generous 
and sprrited feelings of my passengers and officers, with con- 
fidence in the suitableness of my boat, I have surmounted 
every obstacle, and have eome here to prove beyond con- — 
tradiction that the Iowa river is navigable. It is true, 
gentlemen, that I have been somewhat presumptuous in 
thus risking my all to the accomplishing of this object without 
a guarantee that I could clear my expenses, or that I should 
be able to return with my boat out of your river. But, gen- 
tlemen, I am here, and congratulate you on this oecasion in 
this little queen of Iowa, hoping that the rising generation 
who so beckoned me up your river, may enjoy the benefits of 
the enterprise, and make it a bright page in the annals of the 
history of Iowa City. And now, gentlemen, your river is 
navigable, the boat is ready, your obedient servant is at your 
service whenever the public spirit and generous enthusiasm 
of your growing city is ready. Permit me to acknowledge 
the honor you have done me, and with gratitude believe me 
to be ever your obedient servant.” 
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- ‘The foregoing speech shows that the adventures of Capt. 
- Jones completely overshadow the hair breadth escapes of 
bg : arden a. ay Gerard, the celebrated African hunt- 


£ mie nd at this time eoded at Nauvoo, but on the 
_ removal of the Mormons to Salt Lake City, he removed thither, 
where he died a few years since. 

The following are some of the toasts given on the occasion. 
of the dinner: By Jesse Williams—“Iowa, bounded on the 
east by the Father of Waters, and interspersed by interior 
natural channels of navigation, her future prospects are un- 
surpassed by any portion of the great West.” By Oyrus 
_ Sanders—“Johnson County, her prospects of future prosper- 
ity, as unfolded by the event we celebrate, are unsurpassed 
_ by any of her sisters in our lovely territory.” By James F. 
_ Hanby—May the steamboat Ripple be successful in obtain- 
- ing a sufficient quantity of freight and passengers to justify 
- her in paying us a visit on the fourth of July next.” By 
Wesley Jones—“Capt. Jones of the Ripple, may his success 
be properly appreciated by the citizens of Iowa.” By Jas. 
W. Nealy—“May the steamboat Ripple return in safety to 
this city, prepared to carry freight and passengers to the very 
borders of the ground now inhabited by the Indians.” 

On the 22d of June our citizens were gratified by a visit 
from his excellency, John Chambers, Governor of the Terri- 
tory. He took rooms at the National, where he was waited 
upon by a large number of our citizens, on which occasion 
Dr. Jesse Bowen welcomed his Excellency in a neat and elo- 
quent speech. The governor in reply expressed great satis- 
faction in witnessing the prosperity of our city and county. 
A committee of our citizens was appointed, consisting of the 
following named gentlemen: P. H. Patterson, W. B. Snyder, 
H. G. Jones, J. F. Hanby, and Geo. T.- Andrews, to wait 
upon his excellency and tender him the following invitation : 
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“Towa Orry, June 22d, 1841. 
“Governor Cxampers.—Sir: On behalf of our fellow-citi- 
zens we have been selected to tender to you a public dinner 
at such time as may suit your convenience. Permit us there- 
fore to tender to you in their behalf a public dinner, and to 
assure you that your acceptance will be gratifying to our fel- 
low —, and to none more than your humble servants, 
P. H. Patterson, W. B. Snyder, 
H. C. Jones, J. F. Hanby, 
Geo. T. Andrews. 
To this the Governor replied : 
“Towa Crry, June 22d, 1841. 
‘““GunTLEMEN: I have received your letter of this date, ten- 
dering me on behalf of the citizens of this city, a public din- 
ner at such time as might suit my convenience; and I beg 
you to be assured that under other circumstances than those 
which exist at this moment, it would give me great pleasure 
to participate in the hospitalities of my fellow-citizens of this 
city ; but the recent death of the late President, and the rela- 
tion in which I stand to him, render it incompatible with my 
feelings at this time to engage in scenes of festivity; my 
public duties, too, require my attention and would forbid me 
at this time to accept the mark of kindness and respect which 
you have tendered me on behalf of your fellow-citizens. 
“T am, gentlemen, your obed’t serv’t, 
“JOHN CHAMBERS.” 
Governor Chambers was a man past the middle age of life, 
plain in his exterior, and wholly free from any affectation. 
A native of Kentucky, he possessed the fervid, ardent pas- 
sions peculiar to natives of that State, which was made mani- 
fest in his strong political bias, notwithstanding which, he 
was a man of sterling integrity, and his straightforwardness 


made him a favorite among the honest, outspoken back- 
woodsmen. 
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OF THE ORIGIN, ANTIQUITY AND OBJECT OF THE MOUNDS 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY ELIPHALET PRICE. 


There is no work of antiquity to be met with in the valley 
of the Mississippi, that we approach with a more eager desire 
to learn the history of its origin and object, than the innu- 
merable mounds of earth that loom up from hill and valley, 
almost everywhere contiguous to the shore of the Mississippi 
and its many tributaries, assuming in their upheaved forms, 
representations of animals, birds and reptiles. By whom, and 
at what period in the history of the world they were erected, 
and for what purpose they were designed, are questions that 
the most profound and labored research of the antiquarian 
has been unable to solve with a reliable answer. The only 


-knowledge which we can obtain of that period, anterior to 


written history, must be sought for among the crumbling 
monuments and silent artistic upheavals of the earth, that 
have survived the exterminating wars of infuriated man, the 
undulating throes of the earthquake, the crash of the elements 
and the slow corroding power of untold ages. 

The two continents of this western hemisphere abound with 
these mute, enduring records. In Europe, Asia and Africa, 
the labors of the antiquarian have exhumed and disclosed 
monuments of art, now in ruins, that were reared by a people 
whose history has passed down to us in written records. 
No work of art has ever been discovered in the eastern hemi- 
sphere, that is not in some way associated with a written his- 
tory of the people with whom it originated. 

Of the history of the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the Medes 
and Persians, and of the Egyptians, the Israelites, and the 
more modern Greeks, Carthaginians and Romans, we are 
already acquainted, and all the discoveries made by antiqua- 
rians in their researches in those countries, among the ruins 
of ancient palaces, temples and cities, serve but to enlighten 
us upon some portions of written history that are now dark 
and obscure, or illustrate others that are imperfectly detailed. 
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But such is not the case in America, the antiquities of which 
extend from the great lakes of North America, southward along 
the luxuriant valley of the Mississippi and the sterile sides 


of the Sierra Nevada, reposing in silent grandeur among the © 


tropical regions of Central America, then climbing the Peru- 
vian slopes of the Andes, and reappearing upon the pampas 
of Brazil and the desert wilds of Patagonia. 


These vast relics of antiquity are not illustrated nor even — 


alluded to by any written history that has descended to us. 
In many localities they stand forth as monuments of earth 
upheaved through the agency of human toil and art. The 
annual return of vernal Spring throws around and over them 
a luxuriant mantle of verdure illumed with the variegated 
hues, and made fragrant with the odors of the wild flower. 
In other localities, they exist in the crumbling architecture of 
cities, palaces and temples, from among which the ivy covered 
column looms up with solemn and isolated grandeur, its rude 
simplicity and grotesque carvings bespeak for it an origin 
that is lost to view, behind the impenetrable veil imposed by 
unnumbered centuries. 

The ruins of cities lie canopied beneath forests whose gigan- 
tic trees, grown venerable under the decaying influence of 
time, are everywhere surrounded by indications that other 
generations of trees have sprung up, and grew and passed 
away. Since the discovery of America by Columbus, it has 
been fashionable with its Caucasian race to speak of the east- 
ern continent as the old world, and yet it is not known to be 
entitled to that venerable appellation. The rude simplicity 
and grotesque carvings that pervade the monumental records 
of the ancient American, bespeak for them an origin anterior to 
the winged lions of Nineveh, or the sculptured temples of the 
Nile. Who can say that the Andes and the Sierra Nevada are 
not the seniors of the Alps and the Himalayas? Who is pre- 
pared to show that the ruins of Uxmal and Palenque, in Cen- 
tral America, the pyramids of Cholula in Mexico, and the 
innumerable mounds of the Mississippi, do not take precedence 
in age over the sphinxes and crumbling temples of Egypt, and 


~ 
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the sculptured Nimrods of Assyria? History traces the rise, 
grandeur, and fall of Nineveh, Babylon and Thebes. The 
Homeric verse has sung the powerand grandeur of the Ionian 
cities, and the fate of Troy. But we have no record of the 


rise, progress and fall of those mouldering forest covered 
eities in Central America, which the laborious researches of 


Stevens, and Catherwood, and Humboldt have exhumed and 
brought to light. 

At Uxmal are immense pyramids of earth, coated with 
stone, so exactly poised that the absence of cement has not 
lessened their architectural preservation. The highest of 
these pyramids is one hundred and thirty feet, supporting 
upon its summit a vast temple of stone, whose broken col- 
umns and shattered frescoes exhibit the human form sculp- 
tured with great exactness in its proportions, but rude and 
primitive in finish. 

At Palanque are immense ruins of pyramids, palaces and 
temples, reminding us of the remote origin of a vast and 
mighty empire, whose silent and enduring memorials of an- 


cient greatness have been for many ages the lair of the tiger 


and the leopard, whose nightly scream from among its moon- 
lit columns and sculptured ruins alone disturbs the mournful 
tranquillity of this the mightiest ruin of human art. This 
city, whose ruins the European traveller has narrowed down 
to a circumference of sixty miles, is often referred to as the 
Thebes of America, the population of which has been esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 of human beings. 

In moving northward from among the ruins of cities in 
Central America, we will pause for a time to contemplate the 
great sacrificial altar that towers from the plains of Cholula. 
For it is here we find the parent and the model of the mounds 
that pervade the valley of the Mississippi. This vast mound 
of earth is known to cover an area of forty acres of ground, 
rising in a cone-like form to the height of one hundred and 
eighty feet, its summit being crowned by a plane embracing 
an area of five acres. Modern travelers have endeavored to 
show that it is not wholly a-work of art, but a mountain. ele- 
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vation upheaved by voleanic action. This view does not 
appear to be sustained by those internal rocky formations 
which characterize the mountain ranges and volcanic eleva- 
tions of Mexico. The material of which it is composed is 
represented to be an admixture of clay, sand and gravel, 
resembling in this particular the mounds of the Mississippi, 
which are known to be devoid of those stratifications which 


pervade the natural formations of the earth. 
[To be continued.] 
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SKETCHES OF HISTORY AND INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE SETTLEMENT OF WAPELLO COUNTY, FROM 1848 TO 
1859, INCLUSIVE. . 

BY G. D. R. BOYD, OTTUMWA. 
[Continued from page 44.] 
OVERMAN AND PRITCHETT CASE. 

Abner Overman, an old man living in the north-western 
part of the county, entered a tract of land that had formerly 
been claimed by Bird Pritchett, who is also still a resident of 
this county. This was in March, 1849. The matter was im- 
mediately brought before the club of that vicinity by Pritch- 
ett. They met, and in hot haste waited upon Overman en 
masse. Their spokesman communicated the object of their 
visit, which was to persuade or extort a deed from Overman 
and his wife to Pritchett for the land in question, and for this 
purpose the mob had secured the services of a magistrate—a 
conservator of the peace (?)—one Esquire Coles, to take the 
acknowledgment of Overman and his wife to their transfer of 
the property. Overman was urged to accede to the proposi- 
tions of the mob, but he steadily persisted in refusing to make 
any concessions whatever. Other appliances were then re- 
sorted to. A “ducking” in the river was threatened. Over- 
man was still obstinate. He was then seized upon and led 
towards the river, which was convenient, when the frantic 
cries of Mrs. Overman caused him to hesitate, and finally he 
reluctantly and unwillingly assented. How far he was aided 
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in arriving at this conclusion by his threatened immersion ig 


not known ; but we are under the conviction that the old man 
was “game,” and had it not been for the frenzied state of his 
family, would have “soaked” for some time before yielding 
to the demands of the mob. He was placed upon a horse and 
taken to Eddyviile, where a deed was drawn up and signed, 
sealed and delivered by Overman; but, as the sequel will 
show, this acquiescence of Overman was only a matter of 
policy—a matter of personal safety for the time being. 
Deeming himself outraged, he determined that the case 
should not end there, but that in due time he would seek 
redress from the proper source. Accordingly, a suit was 
commenced some time after against Pritchett and others for 
damages, and to set aside the deed. This suit occupied some 
two days. Cyrus Olney was then on the bench. The testi- 
mony was in accordance with the foregoing statement of facts. 
During the pendency of the case, Coles, the justice of the 
peace who had taken the acknowledgment of the deed, was 
placed upon the stand, and while there, the Judge incensed 
at the manner in which he had violated his oath of office and 
became an aider and abettor in lawless violence, ordered him 
to be taken into custody, and his case being presented to the 
grand jury, an indictment was found against him for -his 
action at the time the deed was procured from Overman. 
Judge Olney’s charge to the jury in this case, was long, 
labored, learned and eloquent. The violated majesty of the 
law was fully vindicated, and a wholesome rebuke adminis- 
tered to all those who had infringed upon its prerogatives, or 
had violated its expressed authority. The case having been 
appealed, the Supreme Court speak of Olney’s charge as fol- 
lows: “But it is claimed that the instructions are argumenta- 
tive and calenlated to mislead the jury. To this objection it 
must be conceded that the charge is long, earnest and elo- 
quent; that it describes the wrongs claimed to have been 
proved in impressive, forcible and perspicuous terms, and it 
tells the jury with all the ardor of incensed Justice that if 
these wrongs were perpetrated, how repugnant they are to 
17 
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the law of the land; how unjustifiable they were even if sanc- 
tioned by any pole aeiiinl ca unauthorized combination of 
men, and how repulsive to the peace of society, to the quiet 
and harmony of the domestic circle, and to the natural and 
legal rights of citizens.” The charge is there characterized 
as “unusually impressive and labored,” and concludes that ‘if 
the plaintiff succeeded in establishing the material facets which 
he claimed to have proved, the condition of the country, the 
prejudiced state of society, and the depraving influence which 
the prevalence of mob law may have had upon the minds of 
the jurors, might well justify the bold position and fervent 
expressions of the Court as an exponent of the law, as an 
administrator of justice, and as a conservator of the peace.” 
Considering the period, the state of public feeling, and the 
short space of time in which it was prepared, it is truly an 
able production, brought forth upon the spur of the moment, 
and abounding in manly positions in favor of law and order, 
and the rights of individuals against the insults and inflic- 
tions of mob violence. Both as a legal and a literary produc- 
tion it is of more than ordinary merit, and as an important 
part of the history of the times of which we write, we regret 
that for want of room, we are not enabled to publish it entire, 
in connection with these sketches, for perusual by those to 
whom it is at present inaccessible. We make the following ex- 
tract: “How much would be a compensation for bodily pain, 
and for fright and fear, and for wounded feelings from per- 
sonal indignities, and for anxiety and Saaeietele: for a con- 
fused and screaming family, and for temporary loss of liberty, 
and for wounded pride and feeling of disgrace, and for being 
held in duress by force and tear, while one’s home is being 
desecrated and his wife outraged, and her rights wrested from 
her? How much would be a compensation for these injuries, 
if any of them were inflicted on the plaintiff, is for you to 
decide, by your own good sense and judgment. For all such 
injuries the redress should be ample, for money 7s a poor 
return at best.” The jury returned a verdict of guilty, dam- 
ages $150. Overman also succeeded in having the deed set 
aside. This was affirmed by the Supreme Court. 
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SHOOTING AFFAIR OF ROSS AND WRIGHT. 

The immediate cause that led to the unfortunate and fatal 
encounter of Joseph R. Ross and Dr. Geo. M. Wright, which 
__ took place in Ottumwa, at the public land sales, on the 5th of 
June, 1849, was about a land claim; and the painful and 
melancholy result of this difficulty but too truly illustrates 
the wild, reckless and blood-thirsty spirit that pervaded the 
community, and which was the natural offspring of the preva- 
lency of mob organizations and the reign of Lynch-law. A 
bad state of feeling had existed between the parties for some 
months previous, and Wright had formed the resolution of 
bidding on the land claimed by Ross on the south side of the 
Des Moines, opposite Ottumwa. Accordingly, when the land 
was offered for sale, Ross bid the customary price, $1,25 per 
acre, and Wright immediately bid $1,50. Ross was heard 
to say, “D—n you, you will never bid again,” and simulta- 
neously both parties drew their pistols and advanced. It was 
generally considered that both fired about the same time, 
although the by-standers, which were numerous, were much 
divided in opinion upon this point. Ross received a shot in 
the jaw, entering at the mouth and passing out at the angle 
of the jaw, and a cut on the back part of his head. Dr. 
Wright received two wounds, one in the left arm and the 
other in the side, the ball entering at the fifth rib. This latter 
wound proved mortal, and after lingering in a state of uncon- 
sciousness some five hours, the doctor died. Ross recovered, 
and was subsequently tried for the murder of Wright. <A 
change of venue was taken to the Albia District Court, at 
which place, in November, 1849, he was acquitted. This 
melancholy tragedy created great excitement. Both parties 
had their friends, and a feeling of bitter hostility was engen- 
dered throughout the community, which continued to be man- 
ifested for several years. We close this branch of our subject 
by copying, verbatim, the proceedings of a claim meeting held 
in Green township, Feb. 18th, 1857. There is no scarcity of 
fights, and broils, and bloody encounters, occasioned by the 
operations of these “club laws,” in the early history of the 
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county. The incidents related are deemed sufficient, how- 
ever, to give the reader a tolerable idea of the state of affairs 
during the time that the mob spirit was prevalent in this part 
of the country. The following is about the last meeting of 
this character that was held in the county :— 

“We, the undersigned citizens of Green township, Wapello 
county, Iowa, met at Benj. Baum’s, in said township, on the 
18th February, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the case of Geo. W. Kendrick for entering Gabriel Higdon’s 
land claim, and chose three committee men, viz., Benj. Baum, 
Jos. H. Glover and Benj. Reed, who offered the following 
proposals to the said Kendrick, to wit, fifty-two dollars and 
fifty cents was offered to said Kendrick, and he refused it. 
Then they offered to take one-half of the land and pay him 
$26,25. He also refused, and said he would enter into no 
compromise whatever; he would die first, and so said his 
mother, father, brother-in-law and Harts, his uncles. Then the 
committee returned to the crowd, and the following resolutions 
were passed :— 

“Pesolved, That we will disown the Kendrick family and 
the Hart family, as neighbors, until the said Kendrick comes 
forward and makes a compromise with the said Higdon for 
said land. 

“Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the Des Moines Republic and Courier.” This was 
signed by twenty-eight persons and published: 

The penalty in this case, it will be seen, was very mild, 
when compared with the cases before mentioned, and exhibits 
the fact that violent and forcible measures at this time had 
become unpopular, and consequently were relinquished. The 
citizens of Green seemed content with expressing their con- 
tempt for such a dishonorable act, and resolved to treat the 
offender, his aiders and abettors accordingly. 

The first regular election was held in the county in August, 
1844. John ©. Evans, James B. Wright, and John B. Gray 
were chosen Commissioners; Joseph Hayne, Sheriff; and 
Chas. Overman, Co. Comms. Clerk. 


~ 
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During the year 1845 a charter was granted to the Appan- 
oose Rapids Dam and Milling Company ; a contract entered 
into for the building of a jail at Ottumwa; the name of 


Louisville changed to that of Ottumwa. 


As before stated, during a period of several years, but few 
events of public importance transpired worthy of record in 
the history of the county. A well connected train of statis- 
tical information during this period is also wanting. While 
the County Commissioner’s books are copiously filled with 
allowances, appropriations. locations of roads and licenses for 
dram shops, we look in vain for a single exhibit of the finan- 
cial condition of the county, or a scrap of information relative 
to the population, or wealth of its inhabitants. Such an un- 
intelligible and unsatisfactory condition of county records 
would constitute, in our opinion, a very plausible reason for 
abolishing that system of county government. 

In 1848, the pioneer newspaper, the “Des Moines Courier,” 
was started at Ottumwa, by J. H. D. Street and R. H. War- 
den. With but little intermission, it has been published from 
August of that year to the present time. During that year 
some twenty flat-bottomed boats were loaded at Eddyville 
and Ottumwa with grain and floated down the river to find a 
market ; the Des Moines River Improvement was put under 
contract to Ottumwa ; 6,026,174 acres of land were entered in 
the county ; 1,190 votes cast at the general election in Au- 
gust; the Sons of Temperance organized throughout the 
county in November, and on the 23th of the same month the 
officers of the Masonic Lodge at Ottumwa were installed ; 
coaches commenced running three times a week through the 
county during the fall; the office of the Board of Public 
Works was moved from Agency City to Ottumwa; 10,000 
hogs were driven from the county to market during the winter. 

1849. 

Assessed value of property, $882,422. The receipts of the 
county this year above liabilities was $2,052.06. Whole num- 
ber of votes cast at the general election, 1,222. <A bridge 
meeting was held at Eddyville, Feb. 9th, for the purpose of 
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taking preliminary steps towards building a bridge across the 
Des Moines at that point; name of Sac and Fox Agency 
changed by the P. O. Department to Agency City, in June. 
The navigation, by steamer, of the Des Moines river, as far 
up as Wapello county, was limited to one or two expeditions, 
prior to 1849. On the 4th of April of that year, the steamboat 
Revenue Cutter passed as far up as Eddyville. She was fol- 
lowed soon after by the steamer Dove and Pearl, one of which 
traversed the river to Des Moines City (then Raccoon Forks). 
Since that time boats have plied regularly during the Spring 
and Summer months of every year, between Keokuk and 
Des Moines City, while at this time the little steamer Charles 
Rogers, makes regular trips to Fort Dodge, 100 miles further 
up the Des Moines. The facilities which the river thus affords 
the people of this county for importation and the exportation 
of their surplus products, has ever been considered by them 
as a great natural advantage, tending to increase their popu- 
lation and wealth, develop the resources of the county, and 
ultimately make it a wealthy agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing district. And entertaining these flattering 
hopes of future greatness and prosperity, they have ever 
watched with jealous care every project that promised to 
facilitate the navigation of the noble stream that traverses 
their county. The liberal donation made by the general 
Government towards improving the river, was duly appre- 
ciated, and the people looked forward to an early day when 
by slack water navigation steamers could penetrate their bor- 
ders any month in the year, when mills and manufactories 
would be erected at these dams, and the country would rap- 
idly merge from a comparative wilderness to the highest stage 
of civilization and prosperity. These were the sanguine 
hopes, the fond anticipations, and the flattering prospects of 
our people, and although doomed to disappointment, they 
very reasonably and properly entertained these expectations. 
After years had elapsed, however, in fruitless anxiety in regard 
to the river improvement—witnessing year after year the do- 
nation frittering away, and the work scarcely commenced, 
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their high wrought hopes were naturally relinquished, after 
which they looked about for other facilities of communication 
with our Mississippi neighbors. The history of the Des 
Moines river improvement is known to the people of the val- 


“ley as a mammoth failure, and although intimately connected 


with the history of our county, it would be considered a work 
of supererogation to attempt a detailed account of its opera- 
tions. It was certainly an outrageous misapplication and 
perversion of the people’s money—a peculating, monopo- 
lizing, hydra-headed institution—squandering the best lands 
in the State, and deceiving, disappointing and blasting the 
hopes of the people of the whole valley. It was a miscarriage 
of a public nature of a magnitude and importance, that has 
no parallel for recklessness and enormity in the history of our 
country. It was finally demonstrated that the project not 
only did not promise to effect any permanent improvement 
of the navigation of the river, but the few dams attempted to 
be constructed for the purpose of drawing the money from 
the treasury, presented obstructions and impediments to its 
navigation that would not otherwise have been telt. Aecord- 
ingly, the people of Wapello county held a public meeting at 
Ottumwa, on the 23d day of November, 1850, to adopt meas- 
ures to remove dams and other obstructions from the Des 
Moines river. This meeting was called as follows :— 

“The undersigned, citizens of Wapello county, believing 
that the artificial and illegal obstructions to the navigation of 
the Des Moines river can no longer be tolerated, we have 
determined to take such legal and rightful measures as will 
fully and effectually remove this enormous public grievance. 
We therefore invite all of our fellow-citizens to meet us in 
convention at Ottumwa, on Saturday, the 23d inst., to consult 
on the necessary measures to effect the contemplated object.” 
This was signed by sixty citizens of the county. 

At the meeting thus called on the 23d, which was very 
largely attended, the following proceedings were had :— 

“The meeting was called to order by W. Biggs, Esq., on 
whose motion J. W. Hedrick, Esq., of Dahlonega township, 
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was elected president of the meeting, and W. A. Thompson, 
Esq., secretary. The object of the meeting was then stated 
at length by James Baker, on whose motion a committee of 
five was appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the sense 
of this meeting. J. Baker, W. Biggs, P. C. Jeffries, J. 
Norris, and J. M. Peck were appointed as said committee,. 
after which various means were proposed and discussed for 
the purpose of effecting the object in contemplation, by 
Messrs. Baker, Biggs, Caldwell, Norris and Dugger. 

“The committee on resolutions, after having retired a short 
time, appeared in convention and submitted the following 
report, which was unanimously adopted: 

“ Whereas, the obstructions by the old dams in the Des 
Moines river, to its navigation, are a public grievance which 
the growing interest of this great valley can no longer submit 
to without great detriment to the inhabitants; and whereas, 
the vast resources of the valley require that the improvement 


_ shonld be completed at an early day. Therefore, 


Lesolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the next 
session of the legislature should provide for removing the ob- 
structions to the navigation of the Des Moines river, occa- 
sioned by the old dams, by the time of the opening of navi- 
gation the ensuing spring, and also authorize the Board of 
Public Works to provide slopes to pass the down steamboats 
over such (if any) ef the new dams as may be in a condition to 
obstruct the navigation. 

“Resolved, That it is the duty of the legislature to adopt 
some plan by which the lands included in the grant can be 
used to facilitate the improvement of the river by anticipating 
the sale of the lands, by hypothecation or selling them to 
responsible companies or individuals for the completion of the 
work. 

“{vesolved, That the public sentiment of this valley requires 
the redress of this public grievance, and looks to the next 
legislature as the proper source of relief, and demand of their 
Representatives prompt and efficient action. | 


“J. W. Hepricx, Pres’t. 
“W. A. Tuompson, Sec’y.” 
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- It will be seen that not only the “old dams” were consid- 


ered as obstructions, but that the new dams were augmenting 


these obstructions to navigation. Relief was therefore sought 
of the legislature. These new dams have been a serious im- 


- pediment to navigation from that time to the present, and 


they still remain as monuments of the wildest and most reck- 
less folly, of misapplied and squandered thousands—relics of 
stupendous tomfoolery. But it is now too late to animadvert 
upon this subject. The time has passed when such discussion 
would tend to effect any good. But it may not be amiss that 
occasionally this subject should be referred to by the people— 
that it should be treasured up in their history as a beacon 
light, warning them to give a wide birth in the future to a 
course of action that would produce similar disastrous results. 
In 1850, the population of the county was 9,000; 63,545,29 
acres of land was entered inthe county. The “Des Moines Re- 
public,” published by James Baker & Co., was first issued in 
July. <A daily line of stages commenced running through 
the county in August. . In September there were 1,290 votes 
cast. 

On the 2d day of February, 1850, the citizens of the county 
held a plank road meeting at Ottumwa. Several prominent 


- gentlemen were in attendance from Burlington, and addressed 


the meeting. A company was formed, the object of which 
was to connect Wapelle county with Burlington by plank 
road. The subscription books of the company were opened 
on the 16th day of February, 1850, by James W. Norris, 
Uriah Biggs and Dr. A. D. Wood. During the following six 
days, $20,000 was subscribed; and for a considerable length 
of time much interest was manifested in this enterprise by 
the people of the county. Gradually, however, as this char- 
acter of the roads was demonstrated to be impracticable and 
unprofitable, the enthusiasm died away, and finally the project 
was entirely abandoned. After the fall of 1851, the subject 
was very little spoken of, and if at all, only. to be condemned, 
as a character of public improvement the utility of which was 


extremely questionable. 
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In 1851 occurred the great overflow of the valley of the Des 
Moines. Nearly if not quite all of the bottom lands in this 
county were completely inundated. The river rose some ten 
feet higher than ever before known, submerging and destroy- 
ing farms, carrying away fences, houses, &c. The rains con- 
tinued till late in the summer. Very little grain was planted 
throughout the county, and those who did manage to plant a 
few acres, were prohibited from cultivating it, owing to the 
unceasing rains during the spring and summer months. All 
the towns immediately on the river were overflowed. The 
water coursed through the main thoroughfares of both Ottum- 
wa and Eddyville, and for a considerable length of time, row 
boats floated up and down their principal streets, and good 
sized river steamers might have sately penetrated their second 
tier of blocks. Such was the flood of °51. Within the recol- 
lection of the oldest inhabitant it had no equal, and from the 
traditionary lore of the aborigines we cannot gather an inti- 
mation of a similar event; in fact, no traces are discoverable 
of an overflow of such vast extent having occurred in the last 
century preceding this of 51. The result was disastrous to 
farms all over the county, and consequently severely felt by 
all classes of community. The river was navigable and 
boating continued during the whole of that season; but the 
facilities thus afforded for transportation was but a poor re- 
compense for the almost total prevention and destruction of 
crops, the only resource of the people. During the session of 
the Legislature of 1851, the “New Code” was adopted, and 
went into operation on the Ist of July of the same year. 
Wapello county was represented at that session by Hon. H. 
B. Hendershott in the Senate, and Hons. J. H. Flint and An- 
dréw Majors in the House. By the adoption of this new code 
of laws, an entire change in the government of counties took 
place. The County Commissioners’ Court, consisting of three 
men chosen annually, and which had existed from the first 
organization of the Territory up to this time, was entirely 
abolished, and a single officer, styled the County Judge, sub- 
stituted in its stead. This was a very important change. It 
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_was taking the whole civil government of the county from 
the hands of three and placing it in that of one individual, and 


also making him the Judge of Probate. Yet, while this 


was the case—while the vast importance of this change was _ 


calculated to startle the people and awake their fears and jeal- 
ousies, and which caused frequent murmurings and ebullitions 
of discontent throughout other portions of the State—we can- 
not but admire the patient and willing manner in which the 
people of this county submitted to the operation of this change, 
and with the exception of a single instance, the New Code 
went into operation successfully, and if not with the entire 
approbation of the people, yet with their entire willingness to 
submit it to a fair and impartial trial. 

The objects of this history would condemn a discussion by 
the author of the relative merits of the two systems of county 
government. It may, however, suffice to state that with eight 
years’ experience of the County Judge system, there are many 
honest men who seem satisfied of its impracticability, and 
advocate the re-adoption of the County Commissioners’ Court, 
while there are others who entertain a different opinion, and 
display considerable zeal and argument in advocating the 
continuance of the present system. f 

The last meeting of the Board of Commissioners, (consist- 
ing then of Nathaniel Bell, Samuel Gilliland and Gideon 
Myers,) was held on the 29th day of July, 1851. At this 
meeting all unfinished business was adjusted, and a final set- 
tlement was had with their clerk, A. J. Ridenbaugh, and the 
County Treasurer, Jos. Leighton. These settlements show 
that the financial affairs of the county at that time were in a 
very prosperous and healthy condition—comparatively free of 
debts and a small surplus in the treasury. Mr. Leighton was 
Treasurer of the county for several years. He was a gentle- 
man of unflinching integrity, and performed the duties of his 
office with credit to himself and profit to the people. While 
he was at the head of the fiscal affairs, the books and papers 
were in an intelligible condition, and the exact state ‘of the 
county finances could be ascertained and understood at any 
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and all times. The Board of Commissioners, after making 
settlements with these officers, adjourned sine die, and so 
ended that form of county government. 

On the 12th day of August, 1851, Silas Osborn took the 
oath of office as County Judge; Thos. Given, as County 
Clerk; James Pumroy, County Treasurer; D. F. Gaylord, 
Sheriff; Hiram Fredrick, Supervisor of Roads; A. Brown, 
Coroner; and Joel B. Myers, County Surveyor. And thus 
the new organization went quietly and peaceably into opera- 
tion, with the “single exception” above noted. This was the 
retention by the Probate Judge of the books and papers of 
that office for some two weeks, refusing in that time to recog- 
nize, as his successor, the newly elected County Judge. After 
proper reflection, however, his opposition was withdrawn, the 
contest relinquished, and the books and papers passed over to 
Judge Osborn. 


[To be continued.]} 


BATTLE AT ATHENS, MISSOURI. 
BY REY. G. C, BEAMAN, OF CROTON, IOWA. 
Athens, Missouri, and Croton, Iowa, are small towns on 
the Des Moines river, directly opposite to each other. 
Difficulties first commenced in Missouri, between the “Se- 
cesh” and Union men, on the 5th of July, 1861. The “Secesh” 


rallied at Kehoka, ten miles south-east of Athens, and com-. 


menced depredations on Union families. Home Guards were 
formed on both sides of the line, for the protection of Union 
people in [owa and Missouri. Other preparations were made 
especially in Missouri, back from the river, some fifteen or 
twenty miles, where considerable depredations had been com- 
mitted by the “Secesh;” and several little fights occurred, 
from the 5th to the 80th of July, at Luray, Etna, Edina and 
Memphis, Mo., in which the Union men were always victo- 
rious. 

On the Ist of August, thirty-five tons of provisions came 
up on the cars of the Des Moines Valley R. R., for our 
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army in Athens, since by this date Col. Moore had collected 
a regiment of four or five hundred Union men. Also, there 


were sent up two hundred stands of U.S. arms, and ammu- 


nition in proportion. 


On the second of August, two messengers from Etna re- 
ported to Col. Meore, that four thousand “Secesh” were near 
Etna, on their way to attack Athens. 

On the 4th of August, the Sabbath, at four o’clock, P. M., 
the alarm was given, that fifteen hiaseired or two thoriggindl 
“Secesh” were actually on their way to Athens. Despatches 
were sent out by Col. Moore, and preparations were made to 
receive them. 

During the night of the 4th of August, Mat. Green, the 
commander of the “Secesh,” sent two hundred men through 
the brush, between Moore’s pickets, on the main road back 
and down the river; and one hundred, in like manner, up 
the river, forming his right and left wings, one just below 
town in the cornfield, and the other above town in the bushes, 
near a slough. All the Union men laid on their arms during 
the night, expecting an attack, but did not discover the right 
and left wings of the enemy in the corn and bushes. As day- 
light dawned, and as the night pickets on the main road back 
were just taken in, and before the day pickets were out to the 
extreme lines, and while Moore’s forces were preparing for 
breakfast, the enemy rushed in on the main road, planted 
their cannon on the bluff just above and back of town. 

Thus, on the 5th day of August, 1861, at half past five 
o’clock in the morning, the enemy began the engagement, 
firing a cannon shot as the signal gun. In two minutes after, 
their right and left wings.commenced firing. At the same 
time, the cannon (a nine-pounder on the hill, and a six- 
pounder on the left,) boomed through and over both Athens 
and Croton; and, whizzing over our heads, the balls struck 
on the side of the bluff, back of Croton. This produced a 
general panic, and set women and children, crying and half- 
clad, to running into the ravines and forests back of town, for 


safety. 
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As the enemy had eaten nothing since the forenoon of the 
4th of August, the alluring war-cry of their commander was, 
“ You breakfast in Athens, dine in Croton, and sup in Farm- 
ington, or in hell.” His plan was to take the town of Athens, 
capture our forces of four hundred men with their arms; re- 
lease their own prisoners, to the number of sixteen, which the 
Union forces had taken ; and also seize the thirty-five tons of 
army provisions, with two hundred muskets and the ammuni- 
tion in the depot at Croton, and tear up the railroad there. 
They intended to do this by extending their main body of 
twelve hundred men, with a right and left wing above and 
below town, so as at a concerted signal to close up, surround 
and take the town. 

But Providence seemed to direct and favor the Union 
forces; for Moreland of Athens, their guide of the left wing 
of one hundred men, was taken prisoner by our men, and sent 
to the guard house, which frustrated that wing, as they were 
ignorant of the rough ground in that direction. The right 
wing of the enemy, two hundred strong, lying in the corn- 
field, attacked our picket guards and forty men sent from 
Farmington to aid us. At first our men gave way, and re- 
treated, some of them across the Des Moines river, badly 
scared, and some were wounded. This occasioned a panic. 
Some soldiers, citizens, women and children, with wagons, 
fled back into the country, spreading alarm and terror all 
around. Some of them did not stop till they had reached 
Montrose, and even Keokuk. At the same moment, a score 
or more of Croton Guards and a company of sixty from Keo- 
kuk, sent the night before to guard the depot, went into the 
sugar camp, opposite to the enemy, across the river, in the 
corn field, and gave them a raking cross-fire; and in half an 
hour the right wing of the enemy fled for dear life. 

By this time, Col. Moore had got his force of four hundred 
men into line of battle, in front of the enemy, but at too great 
a distance to do execution with muskets. Yet, having learned 
the condition of the right and left wings of the enemy, and 
finding that their cannonading did no injury, all the balls 
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passing some four feet over the heads of our men, as the can- 
nonading began to subside, Col. Moore marched his forces 


near the enemy in front, opened a brisk fire, pouring in vol- 
ley after volley from United States muskets, which, in twenty- 


_ five or thirty minutes, silenced the rifles, shot guns and horse 


pistols of the ‘“‘Secesh,” having butcher knives for side arms, 
and they took to their heels, or “skedaddled.” 

From the first gun to this time, one hour and a.half had 
elapsed—all spent in hard fighting at some of the three points 
of attack. Our cavalry pursued the retreating foe for six 
miles, and a small part of our infantry for a less distance. 
Their commander tried to rally his men three or four times ; 
but, as our men came up and fired or charged, they ran; and 
at last they scattered like sheep. 

The whole engagement with the enemy, including the pur- 
suit of the retreating foe, occupied over two hours. As our 
men returned, they had the pleasure of visiting the cellars 
and hiding places of the “Secesh,” in Athens, and of feasting 
on the meats, chickens, pies, and cakes which they had pre- 
pared and hidden for their friends, the rebel army. 

The following losses, on both sides, were ascertained after 
the fight :— 

Unton Loss.—Killed, 3; badly wounded (1 mortally), 4; 
slightly wounded, 20. Total killed, 4; wounded, 23. 

Reset Loss.—Killed, 43; badly wounded, 40; slightly, 20 
or 30, as near as could be ascertained. The enemy reported 
one hundred missing, in all. 

The Union men captured sixty-three horses, three or four 
wagon loads of provisions, some few guns, one keg of powder, 
and sundry small weapons. I was present, with my rifle, 
during the engagement, and a tree in my yard was cut off by 
a cannon ball. This brief history of the battle is taken mostly 
from my journal, kept at the time. 

Croton, Iowa, Aug. 24th, 1864. 
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